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The Catholic-Protestant Limbus Patrum 
By TH. ENGELDER 


The Hades theology is concerned with still another class 
of men. It tells the story how Christ in His descent to Hades 
delivered the Old Testament saints from the limbus patrum 
and took them with Him to heaven. 

As told by the Catholics the story of the limbus patrum 
runs thus: “In the limbo of the Fathers (limbus patrum) the 
souls of the just who died before Christ awaited their ad- 
mission to heaven; for in the meantime heaven was closed 
against them in punishment for the sin of Adam.” (Catholic 
Encyclopedia, s.v. hell.) The Catechismus Romanus: “Hell 
signifies those secret abodes in which are detained the souls 
that have not been admitted to the regions of bliss.... These 
abodes are not all of the same nature. ... The third kind of 
abode is that into which the souls of the saints before the com- 
ing of Christ, the Lord, were taken, where they, without suf- 
fering any pain and sustained by the blessed hope of redemp- 
tion, enjoyed a restful habitation. The souls of these pious 
men, who in the bosom of Abraham expected the Savior, the 
Lord Jesus Christ liberated through His descent to hell... . 
This liberation was foretold long ago by Hosea (13:14): 
‘O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy de- 
struction.’ The prophet Zechariah, too, speaks of it (9:11): 
‘By the blood of thy covenant I have sent forth thy prisoners 
out of the pit wherein is no water.’ And the apostle (Col. 2:15) 
speaks of the same matter thus: ‘Having spoiled principalities 
and powers, He made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in it.” (Pars I, Caput VI, Quest. III, VI.) W. Wilmers, 
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Lehrbuch der Religion, II, p.319, quotes the Catechismus 
Romanus and furnishes additional proof texts: “Gen. 37:35, 
Jacob was certainly not expressing a desire to be united with 
his son in the grave. Therefore he believed that we would find 
his soul in a certain place.” Page 321: “Though the just had 
through the possession of sanctifying grace regained the right 
of inheriting heaven, they could not enter upon their heritage 
as long as Christ, through whose merit they had gained this 
right, had not entered heaven. It is not fitting that the mem- 
bers should be in bliss while the head still remained on the 
weary pilgrimage or that the servants should take possession 
of heaven before the King of Glory.” Page 334f.: “Christ 
took the souls of the just, whom He had delivered out of the 
Vorhoelle (antechamber of hell), with Him to heaven. Ps. 68: 
18; Eph.4:8f. These captives of the Savior are according 
to holy Justin, the Martyr, and many holy fathers, including 
holy Thomas, the just of the Old Testament, whom He tore 
out of the hands of Satan, delivered from the captivity of 
the Vorhoelle, and carried with Him as His own into heaven.” ! 

That is the Catholic story of the limbus patrum. And 
there are many Protestants who love to tell the same story. 
The Gospel of the Hereafter, by J. Paterson-Smyth, says on 
page 60 ff.: “This was one of the gladdest notes in the whole 
Gospel harmony of the early Church for five hundred years, 
in the purest and most loving days, the days nearest our 
Lord and His apostles. It was a note of triumph. It told that 
Christ, who came to seek and save men’s souls on earth, had 
continued that work in the world of the ‘dead while His body 
lay in the grave. That the spirits of the old-world saints 
and prophets had welcomed Him with rejoicing. That even 
men of much lower place had yet found mercy. ... In Jeru- 
salem, Cyril the Bishop, teaches the people in his catechetical 
lectures this faith of the Church with a ring. of gladness and 





1 J. L. Neve summarizes the Catholic teaching thus: “Limbus pa- 
trum (limbus—rim), antechamber of hell, also called sinus Abrahae 
or paradisus inferior (Cat. Rom. I, 6, 3), is the receptacle in which the 
pious souls of Israel and the Gentiles suffered the pain of loss but not 
the pain of sense before the time of Christ. . . . Christ, through His 
descent into hell, released them and opened unto them the gates of 
heaven. Since that time, the limbus patrum is completely empty. For 
Scripture proof Catholic theologians quote such passages as Gen. 37:35; 
1Sam. 28:15; Luke16:22; 1Pet.3:19, etc.” (Churches and Sects of 
Christendom, p.162. See also Popular Symbolics, p.200f.; C. Hodge, 
Systematic Theology, III, p. 744.) 
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triumph. He sees Christ not only amid the souls who had 
once been disobedient, but also in blessed intercourse with 
the strugglers after right, who had never seen His face on 
earth. He pictures how the holy prophets ran to our Lord, 
how Moses and Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and David and 
Samuel and John the Baptist ran to Him with the cry: 
‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory, 
for the conqueror has redeemed us.’” H. M. Luckock: “What 
is meant by ‘in prison’ here (1 Pet. 3:19)? ... Etymologically 
it is simply watch or ward, either for security or custody; and 
it is a term that might be applied to all who were in the wait- 
ing state, whether good or bad. ... To those who belonged 
to the Old Dispensation it is especially appropriate, for they 
were compelled to wait for the fulfillment of the promise, till 
Christ should Himself make known to them that His work 
was complete, and that henceforth their inheritance was 
placed on equal terms with that of those who should die within 
the pale of the Church. (Heb. 11:39-40.) The invisible man- 
sion of departed spirits, though certainly not a place of penal 
confinement to the good, is nevertheless in some respects 
a prison. It is a place of seclusion from the outer world; 
a place of unfinished happiness, consisting in rest, secu- 
rity, and hope more than enjoyment. As a place of con- 
finement, therefore, though not of punishment, it may well be 
called a prison.” (The Intermediate State, p.145ff.) In the 
chapter “The Deliverance of Souls from the Limbus Patrum” 
we read, page 154: “One more Father will suffice, and his 
testimony is of importance. In his lectures which St. Cyril 
addressed to candidates for Baptism, he says: ‘Jesus descended 
to the regions beneath the earth, that from them also He 
might redeem the just. For wouldest thou, I pray, that the 
living should enjoy His grace, and that being most of them 
unholy, and that those who from Adam had been imprisoned 
a long while should not now obtain deliverance? ... The holy 
prophets ran unto Him, and Moses... .” (See above.) E. H. 
Plumptre on the limbus: “There had Jesus gathered around 
Him the souls of those righteous ones, from Abel onwards, 
who had had the faith which from the beginning of the world 
had justified, and had confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims upon the earth. These He had delivered from the 
passionate yearning of expectancy, and the pain of unsatisfied 
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desire, and had taken them to rest... .” “The testimony of 
Tertullian . . . is of greater value. He says: ‘Christ satisfied 
the law in this point also, and in Hades (apud inferos) un- 
derwent the law of human death, nor did He ascend to the 
heights of heaven until He descended to the lower parts of 
the earth, that there He might make patriarchs and prophets 
sharers in His life (compotes sui).’? Most readers will, I be- 
lieve, thank me for bringing under their notice one of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor’s noblest utterances: “Those holy souls, whom 
the prophet Zechariah calls “prisoners of hope, lying in the 
lake where there is no water,” that is, no constant stream of 
joy to refresh their present condition (yet supported with 
certain showers and gracious visitations from God and illumi- 
nations of their hope), now that they saw their Redeemer 
come to change their condition, and improve it into the neigh- 
borhood of glory and clearer revelations, must needs have the 
joy of intelligent and beatified understandings of redeemed 
captives....’” (The Spirits in Prison, pp. 5, 85, 97.) 


A few more statements by Reformed theologians. In his 
book From the Upper Room to the Empty Tomb William 
Evans states that Jesus went down into the lower part of 


Hades (Hades proper) and proclaimed Himself victor .. . 
after which He went into the upper part and took all those 
Old Testament saints who until the time that He had by his 
death and resurrection conquered him who held the sover- 
eignty of the realm of death, that is, the devil, had been held 
captive by Satan, with Him unto Paradise (now) above. 
(See the Northwestern Lutheran, Feb. 3, 1935.) H. W. Frost: 
“In the Old Testament times, from the Fall to the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ, the spirits of men — their bodies being 
committed to graves — went into Sheol, or Hades, which was 
in the center of the earth. This place of departed spirits was 
divided into three compartments: first, Tartarus, where many 
of the fallen angels were and are . . . second, the place of 
torment, to which the wicked went and to which they still go; 
and third, the place of comforting, named Paradise, to which 
the righteous went (Luke 16:25; 23:43). But in respect to 
the saints the ascension of Christ brought a mighty change 
to pass. They had waited in Sheol, or Hades, that is, in the 
lower earthly Paradise, till Christ should come, die, and be 
raised from the dead (Job 17:16; Is. 24:21-22; Ps. 31:17; 
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Eph. 4:8-10). When, however, He ascended, they were made 
Christ’s captives—not in body but in spirit—and were 
taken to a place of greater comforting, namely, heaven (Eph. 
4:8-9). This heaven was the third or topmost one, and to it 
God gave—as He had formerly done to the compartment 
in the earth which contained the righteous dead — the name 
Paradise (Eph. 1:20-21; 4:10; 2 Cor.12:1-4). Here is the 
throne of God.” (The Second Coming of Christ [1934], 
p.68f.) R. A. Torrey: “Before the ascension of Christ, in 
Hades was Paradise, the place of the blessed dead, and 
Tartaros, the place of the wicked dead. At His ascension 
Christ emptied the Paradise of Hades and took it up to heaven 
with Him, as we read in Eph.4:8. Before Christ ascended, 
Paradise was down, now it is up. Christ said to the repentant 
thief on the cross: “Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ 
and Jesus Himself taught us that He went down into ‘the 
heart of the earth’ (Matt. 12:40), and the dying thief went 
down into this subterranean Paradise. ... After the as- 
cension of the Lord, when Paul’ went to Paradise, he was 
‘caught up even to the third heaven, unto Paradise’ (2 Cor. 
12:2-4). No blessed dead are now left in Hades.” (The 
Fundamental Doctrines of the Christian Faith, p. 288.) The 
Evangelical Synod of N.A.: “They who died before Christ’s 
death had no way of knowing what He had done.” (See 
Popular Symbolics, p. 315.) 

There are also many Lutheran theologians who preach 
the fable of the limbus patrum. Here are a few typical state- 
ments: Luthardt: “Christ Himself went into this Hades at 
His death, but at the same time He is in Paradise, He and 
the penitent malefactor, Luke 23:43, and He takes the Old 
Testament saints with Him out of Hades, Matt. 27:52 f. Since 
then the believers no longer go into Hades, but enter heaven 
at once and, being made perfect, enjoy blissful rest.” (Kom- 
pendium der Dogmatik, 1886, p.291. The 1933 Luthardt- 
Jelke edition, p.431, has the same statement.) Otto von 
Gerlach’s Commentary on the New Testament: “Matthew 
27:52f. The graves were opened, the bodies of some of the 
elect among the dead gradually came to life, and their souls 
were made partakers of the blessed effects of the reconcilia- 
tion with God which Christ brought about.” W. Ziethe: “We 
know that the realm of the dead is divided into two compart- 
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ments, separated by a great gulf. One of these compartments 
is the kingdom of grace, into which the pious patriarchs and 
all the believers of the Old Covenant were gathered, called 
also Abraham’s bosom and Paradise. The other compartment 
is ‘the prison,’ containing the unbelievers. ... The Apostle 
says, ‘He went and preached unto the spirits in prison.’... It 
was for the pious fathers, who had placed their hope on Him, 
a preaching of blissful joy. During their pilgrimage they had 
been sorely oppressed. They had no clear and distinct word 
and testimony concerning Him who was to come. Now they 
saw the glory of the Son of God, full of grace and truth. 
Now Adam and Eve saw Him who had bruised the serpent’s 
head. Now Abraham saw the promised Seed . . . Jacob, 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and all the Prophets 
now heard the glad news that the work of salvation was 
accomplished. Since these pious men of the Old Testament 
had been the first believers, the gospel of the finished libera- 
tion must be preached to them first.... The descent of Christ 
to hell was for the Prince of Darkness and his angels a preach- 
ing of judgment, for the believers of the Old Covenant a 
preaching of blessed fulfillment and joy, and for those who 
through no fault of their own had not believed, a preaching 
of repentance and salvation.” (Das Lamm Gottes, pp. 726 ff., 
729 f.) 

Here are a few typical statements by theologians of the 
Lutheran Church in America. R. F. Weidner on Eph. 4:8-9: 
“That part of Hades known as Paradise before Christ’s resur- 
rection and descent in triumph (Luke 23:43) has now yielded 
up its captives, the saints of the Old Testament, who had been 
held by the power of Satan and death, for the Lord Jesus ‘hath 
led captivity captive’; He has snatched all believers from 
Hades and has conquered Satan and Hades; and the gifts 
which the exalted Christ gave to the saints of the Old Testa- 
ment when He ascended on high and entered upon His kingly 
and heavenly throne, were freedom from the dominion of 
Satan and Hades and the blessedness and glory of being with 
Him in heaven. When Christ ascended on high, into the 
heaven of glory, to sit at the right hand of God, He led cap- 
tivity captive; He took with Him into heaven — snatching 
them out of the power of Satan, out of the upper part of 
Hades — those souls who in Paradise had welcomed Him as 
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the Redeemer, and from this time forward Paradise is not 
regarded as a place or condition of joy on the earth, as it was 
before the Fall, nor under the earth, as the upper part of the 
place of the departed souls, as it was between the fall of man 
and the resurrection of Christ, but as above the earth, in 
heaven itself.” (Bible Theology of the New Testament, II, 
p.37£.—See M. O. Wee, Shall I Live Forever? p. 44.) C.M. 
Jacobs: “Christ descended into Hades, the place of the de- 
parted, that He might be their Savior too. The manner of 
that salvation and the extent of it may remain an unsolved 
problem. But of this at least we ean be sure — Jesus is 
Lord not only of those who lived when He was here and those 
who have come since but also of those who went before, of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, of Moses and Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and of countless others whose names are unrecorded. 
And may we not also reverently hope, as Justin Martyr did, 
that His Lordship may have brought a blessing to those out- 
side the line of Israel . . . to Socrates and Plato, and all who 
have lived pure lives and thought high thoughts and striven 
for great and distant goals?” (The Faith of the Church, p. 62.) 
A letter published in The Lutheran, Jan. 15, 1925, says: 
“1 Peter 4:5-6. The Gospel of the crucified, risen Redeemer 
from sin was preached unto them that were dead. These were 
a different class; they were not the disobedient named in 
1 Peter 3:18-20. But they were dead, and they were in the 
place of departed spirits, awaiting the Judgment, too, the same 
as others.... If Christ preached the Gospel to the ones who 
died in faith, where did He have to go? He had to go where 
they were. The great gulf fixed might divide the two classes. 
But at all events, Christ had to go to the place of departed 
spirits to do His preaching! That’s settled! And our old 
Creed calls that place ‘hell.’ Whether ‘hell’ or ‘sheol’ or ‘the 
grave’ or ‘beyond the grave’ or ‘the place of departed spirits,’ 
it is all one... . The Lutheran Church is the Church of a 
full Gospel, and that descension is a part of the whole Gospel. 
If people who do not believe that that is a part of the whole 
Gospel would or could change places with faithful Abraham, 
let us say, they would find out that the heralding of that 
Gospel victory would amount to a great deal! Stick to it, 
brethren. There are many people who do not have a complete 
or fully rounded Gospel. There are others who know more 
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than the Scriptures. But if we had died with faithful Abra- 
ham, we would discover that that descensus is worth some- 
thing... .” 

What says Scripture? It says not one word about a 
limbus patrum. On the contrary, it teaches that the saints 
of the Old Testament at their death at once entered into the 
bliss and glory of heaven. According to Scripture, the Old 
Testament believers had the same faith as the New Testament 
believers and obtained the same benefits and blessings that the 
death and resurrection of Christ has brought to us. “To Him 
give all the Prophets witness that through His name whoso- 
ever believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins” (Acts 
10:40; cp. Rom.3:21f.). The Gospel of Jesus Christ was 
preached in the Old Testament, and all that accepted it by 
faith were justified, were saved, saved to the full. Ziethe’s 
dogma that the believers of the Old Testament had no clear 
word concerning the coming Savior is not in accord with 
Acts 10:40. Abel had a clear word; he believed it and was 
declared righteous (Heb. 11:4), as righteous as the believers of 
the New Testament. Abraham believed it, and it was counted 
unto him for righteousness (Rom. 4:3), and by that he ob- 
tained all the blessings of the children of God. There was 
nothing lacking to mar his joy. “Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see My day; and he saw it and was glad” (John 
8:56).2 It mattered not that he did not live in the days of 
the fulfillment. Believing in “the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” (Rev. 13:8),3 Abraham and all the 
children of Abraham received the full blessing of God’s chil- 
dren. At their death God received them into His heavenly 
home. Luther, on Gen. 3:15: “Mark the plain language of the 
Old Testament. Here it declares that Adam was a Christian, 
a long time before Christ was born, for he had the same 
faith in Christ that we have. Faith does not change with the 
time; it is the one faith from the beginning of the world to the 
end. Therefore he received through his faith the very same 





2 Luther: “Where and when did Abraham see Him? Not with his 
bodily eyes, as the Jews understand it, but he saw Christ with the eyes 
of faith in the heart, when he received the promise: ‘In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed’ (Gen. 22:18)... . The day of Christ 
is the time of the Gospel [the day of the New Testament].” (XI:573.) 

3 Lenski, on Rev. 13:8f.: “The efficacy of His Son’s death extending 
backward, as also it extends forward, from the day on Calvary... . 
The Lamb’s slaughter saved all the Old Testament saints.” 
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thing that I have received. He did not see Christ with his 
bodily eye; neither did I; but he had Christ in the Word, 
as we have Him in the Word. ... Faith is indeed one; so 
then the fathers have been justified through the Word and 
faith, just as we are, and in this faith they died.” (III: 85.) 
We of the New Testament pray that our Father in heaven 
would deliver us from every evil .. . and finally, when our 
last hour has come, grant us a blessed end and graciously 
take us from this vale of tears to Himself in heaven. The 
believers of the Old Testament prayed the same prayer. 
“Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel and afterward re- 
ceive me to glory” (Ps. 73:24. See Lehre und Wehre, 1906, 
p.507). “... unser christlicher Glaube, durch welchen, wie 
wir, so auch die lieben heiligen Vaeter sind selig worden” 
(Luther, ITI: 17). 

Add Matt. 22:31f.: “Have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you by God: I am the God of Abraham and the 
God of Isaac and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” That means that when Abraham died, 
his soul went to live with God in heaven. Isaac consoled 
himself with this assurance, and “no doubt he said: God has 
revealed to me that my father Abraham is living, enjoying 
God’s grace and mercy” (Luther, II:215). The limbus patrum 
men say here that they do not deny that the soul of Abraham 
lived on after his death. But we say that the words of Jesus 
will not bear the thought that the soul of Abraham was con- 
fined in a compartment of the Totenreich, under “the dominion 
of Satan” (Weidner). Add Luke 16:22 ff.: Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. Remember, this happened before Christ’s al- 
leged descent into the limbus patrum. The place where Abra- 
ham and Lazarus dwelt is described by Abraham as a place 
where “Lazarus is comforted.” Luther: “Es ist genug, dass 
wir wissen, Abraham und Lazarus sind im Frieden und in 
Ruhe.” (VII:321.) Add Matt. 8:11. Those who heard these 
words of Jesus did not get the idea that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were not yet in “the kingdom of heaven.” Add Luke 
9:28 ff. Remember, this happened before the alleged rescue 
of Moses and Elijah from the limbus patrum. Shall we say 
that they were permitted only for this occasion to share the 
heavenly glory of Jesus and then returned to the Totenwelt 
for another period? Stoeckhardt: “Moses and Elijah ap- 
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peared with the transfigured Christ in their heavenly glory. 
. . . These two inhabitants of heaven spoke to Jesus of what 
would be the end of His suffering and death — through suffer- 
ing Jesus would enter into His glory. Moses and Elijah had 
themselves gone that way; after the sorrow and woe of this 
earthly life they had been made partakers of the heavenly 
splendor and glory.” (Die Biblische Geschichte des Neuen 
Testaments, p. 147.) And we shall also add Heb. 9:27. God 
has graciously appointed that the believers, all believers, also 
those of the Old Testament, enter immediately at their death 
into the heavenly bliss and glory. 

Luther is in full accord with Scripture when he writes: 
“Gen. 25:8: ‘Then Abraham gave up the ghost and died in a 
good old age, an old man and full of years, and was gathered 
to his people.’... Den vierten Ort nennen sie limbus patrum. 
... Die vor der Zukunft Christi gestorben sind, die sind er- 
halten und selig geworden in der Verheissung des Wortes, 
darinnen sie in diesem Leben gelebt haben, und da sie ge- 
storben sind, sind sie auch in das Leben gegangen und recht 
lebendig gewesen. ... Abraham lag in den letzten Zuegen 
und rang mit dem Tode; darnach ist er bald gestorben und 
in das ewige Leben gegangen.” (I:1765.) Scripture does not 
place the Old Testament saints into a lower class. “Dies 
Evangelium [Gen. 3:15] haben nun die Vaeter von Adam an 
gepredigt und getrieben, dadurch sie auch den zukuenftigen 
Weibessamen dieses Weibes erkannt und an ihn geglaubt 
haben, und also behalten sind durch den Glauben an Christum 
so wohl als wir, sind auch rechte Christen gewesen wie wir.” 
(Luther, XX: 1797 f.) 

It might be well to hear a few more statements presenting 
the teaching of Scripture. C. Hodge: “The Scriptures rep- 
resent Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as being in heaven. The 
good, at death, are carried by angels to Abraham’s bosom. 
Moses and Elijah appeared in glory on the mount of trans- 
figuration, conversing with Christ. In the Epistle to the He- 
brews it is said: “Ye are come to Mount Zion and unto the 
city of the living God . . . and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect.’” (Systematic Theology, III, p. 730.) Meusel, Kirch- 
liches Handlexicon: “The older theology of the Lutheran 
Church knows nothing of a limbus patrum; some modern 
evangelical theologians, however, teach it.... The Lutheran 
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Church teaches, on the basis of Scripture, that in the future 
world but two places await man.” (S.v.Limbus.) H.E. Ja- 
cobs: “Did this proclamation of Christ’s victory extend also to 
the saints of the Old Testament who died in faith of the prom- 
ises fulfilled by His death and resurrection? The Roman Cath- 
olic Church teaches that by this preaching they were released 
from the so-called limbus patrum and transferred to heaven. 
Of this, however, Scripture says nothing.... We dare not think 
of those who departed in faith as until then ‘in prison.’ ” 
(A Summary of the Christian Faith, p.152.) Lenski: “False 
modern learning . . . tells of a third place, neither heaven nor 
hell. This intermediate third place is die Unterwelt, ‘the 
underworld,’ but commonly it is termed the Totenreich. We 
are blandly told that the conception is pagan, and the pagan 
sources are offered. We are told that it became the ancient 
Jewish idea of the hereafter. ... Others introduce Christ’s 
descent into hell, i.e., this descent into this realm of the 
dead—he released the Old Testament saints. Now the 
blessed dead go to heaven....” “The moment we get ‘beneath 
the earth’ (Rev. 5:3) look out!” (Interpretation of St. John’s 
Revelation, pp. 77, 195.) “We dismiss the figment of a Toten- 
reich into which also the soul of Christ passed at death, 
emerging at His resurrection. He placed His spirit into His 
Father’s hands, entered Paradise (heaven), together with 
the malefactor’s soul. The fiction of the death realm is often 
embellished by making Christ execute a ministry there, re- 
leasing the Old Testament sainst from the limbus patrum, 
proclaiming grace to all the dead, or to a certain number 
of them.” (Interpretation of Ephesians, p.522.) E. Hove: 
“The Roman Catholics also speak of a limbus patrum, where 
the Old Testament patriarchs and saints sojourned until 
Christ’s descent into hell, when they were delivered and 
received access to heaven. This place is therefore now empty. 
Of all this Scripture contains not a word.” (Christian Doc- 
trine, p. 415.) 

Nay, say the Catholics and their Protestant allies, Scrip- 
ture clearly teaches the limbus patrum.— Let us examine 
their Scripture proof. 

In his Locus XXVII, De Morte, caput VIII, sectio III, 
Gerhard examines in 32 columns the prooftexts offered by the 
Catholics, most of which are also offered by the Protestants. 
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Bellarmine offers five. The first is Gen. 37:35: “I [Jacob] 
will go down into the grave unto my son, mourning” — “down 
to Sheol” (Am. Rev. V); “I will go down mourning to my 
son in death” (Moffatt). Bellarmine argues: The text states 
that pious Jacob did not ascend to heaven but went down ad 
inferos; therefore he went into the limbus patrum. Gerhard 
patiently lists the various meanings of sheol: (1) infernus, 
(2) dolores inferni (3) extremus humilitatis gradus, and 
(4) mors et transitus hominum ex hac vita et conditio mor- 
tuorum in genere (Gen. 44:29; Job 7:9; Ps. 88:3; Ps. 89:48), 
and sepulchrum (Gen. 42:38; 1 Kings 11:6, etc.), shows that 
Jacob is speaking of his approaching death, points out that 
in interpreting the parallel passages (Gen. 42:38 and Gen. 44: 
29, 31) the Catholics themselves will not say that “the gray 
hairs,” the body of Jacob, went down to the limbus patrum, 
and stresses mainly that the text contains no reference to a 
limbus patrum, that such a reference is a mere assumption 
based on the fiction of a limbus patrum. (See also Gerhard’s 
Commentarius super Genesin, on this text, p. 618.) — Apply 
this to Wilmers’ argument, quoted above. Wilmers argues 
that since Jacob’s soul could not be in the grave, it must at 
death pass into “a certain place.” Surely! But it is a pure 
assumption, based on a pure fiction, that Jacob is speaking of 
his descent into the limbus patrum. Why, then, does he not 
say that his soul will rest with God? Because that is not the 
subject on which he is speaking. 

Bellarmine’s second prooftext is 1 Samuel 28. Gerhard 
demonstrates, pretty conclusively, that it was not Samuel 
that appeared from the dead to Saul (or rather to the witch) 
but an apparition of the evil spirit, spectrum aliquod dia- 
bolicum.4 Assuming that God made an exception to His rule 
and permitted blessed Samuel to appear, that does not prove 
Bellarmine’s case. For the text does not say or indicate that 





4 Thus also Luther. “Asked whether the real Samuel appeared, 
Luther answered: Nein, sondern ist ein. Gespenst und boeser Geist 
gewest. Es ist nur des Teufels Gespuecknis, in der Gestalt des Mannes 
Gottes.” (XXII:759.) And many others. Pieper: “A devilish appari- 
tion.” (Christliche Dogmatik, II, p.578.) H.Ebeling: “Samuel erschien 
ja gar nicht dem Saul... . Es war ein plumper Betrug.” Ebeling notes 
that this text is used not only by the Catholics to prove their limbus 
patrum, but also by many Protestants to prove their Totenreich. (Der 
Menschheit Zukunft, p. 24 f.) 
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Samuel came from the limbus patrum. That is again a pure 
assumption, based on pure fiction. — But the text says: 
“Bring up!” That is simply a synonym of “bringing back from 
the dead.” — Getting back to Gerhard, we note that Bellar- 
mine, when confronted with the plaguing statement of Samuel 
to Saul “Tomorrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me” (in 
the limbus patrum?) asserts: “That does not mean ‘with me’ 
in the limbus patrum, but ‘with me under the earth; that is, 
you will be dead.’” Whereupon Gerhard says: “If ‘you will 
be with me’ is the same as ‘you will die,’ then also Jacob’s 
statement ‘I will go down to my son’ is the same as ‘I will die 
with my son,’ and thus the first argument adduced to support 
the limbus patrum loses its force.” 


The next prooftext reads: “By the blood of thy covenant 
I have sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is no 
water” (Zech. 9:11). Some papistical theologians identify this 
pit with the limbus patrum, others say it cannot mean that, 
because the limbus patrum contained refreshing water of con- 
solation and hope; it must therefore be purgatory, where this 
water is lacking. Gerhard closes his discussion with the state- 
ment: “This benefit of Christ (who through His blood re- 
deemed the captives of hell) belongs not only to the New 
Testament, but also to the Old Testament, because ‘the Lamb 
was slain from the foundation of the world’ (Rev. 13:8), and 
the pious fathers were at once, in their death, taken to Para- 
dise and were not cast down into the place of the damned.” — 
Plumptre too uses this as a prooftext. See above. He quotes 
it on pages 6, 24, 97, 121, and 310 of his treatise. It is an 
outrage. Because these men imagine that there is a “pit,” 
which they call limbus patrum, they feel at liberty to quote 
any text which speaks of a “pit” as a prooftext! If you do 
not want to call this proceeding outrageous, call it “childish.” 
Calvin calls it that. “Others interpret [the statement of the 
Creed] differently, viz., that Christ descended to the souls of 
the patriarchs, who died under the Law, to announce His 
accomplished redemption and bring them out of the prison 
in which they were confined. To this effect they wrest the 
passage in the Psalms ‘He hath broken the gates of brass and 
cut the bars of iron in sunder’ (Ps. 107:16) and also the pas- 
sage in Zechariah: ‘I have sent forth thy prisoners out of the 
pit wherein is no water’ (Zech.9:11). But since the Psalm 
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foretells the deliverance of those who were held captive in 
distant lands and Zechariah, comparing the Babylonish disaster 
into which the people had been plunged to a deep dry well 
or abyss, at the same time declares that the salvation of the 
whole Church was an escape from a profound pit, I know 
not how it comes to pass that posterity imagined it to be a 
subterranean cavern, to which they gave the name of limbus. 
Though this fable has the countenance of great authors and is 
now also seriously defended by many as truth, it is nothing but 
a fable. To conclude from it that the souls of the dead are in 
prison is childish....” (Institutes, II, chap. 16, 9.) 

Next: Luke 16:19-21. Gerhard answers, among other 
things: “If Lazarus was comforted and enjoyed happiness, 
peace and rest in Abraham’s bosom, how could he have been 
in limbo, in a pit in which there is no water of refreshment 
and consolation? ... Abraham’s bosom (sinus Abrahae) 
must therefore be heaven, not a limbus inferni sinus. .. .” 
The papists and their Protestant allies must prove, not simply 
assume, that Abraham was at this time not yet in heaven. — 
Lenski: “‘Abraham’s bosom’ is a Jewish designation for 
heaven.” “All speculation which claims the discovery of a 
third or intermediate abode, treads the outworn paths of 
Romanism, merely modifying the Catholic fables.” (On Luke 
16:19-31.) Zahn’s Commentary: “ ‘In Abrahams Schoss’ gibt 
die Vorstellung . . . des Ausruhens von der Muehe und Not 
des Erdlebens in trauter Gemeinschaft mit dem im Tode noch 
lebenden und seligen Stammvater.”— We do not get the 
point in W. E. Orchard’s assertion: “Although the common 
interpretation is that Lazarus was in heaven and the rich man 
in hell, nevertheless the reference to Abraham’s bosom rather 
than to Paradise fits in with the Church’s doctrine that until 
Christ’s ascension not even the souls of the patriarchs had 
entered Paradise.” (Foundations of Faith, IV, p. 86.) The 
fact is that Abraham’s bosom and Paradise and heaven are 
synonymous. See also Davis’ Dictionary of the Bible: “Abra- 
ham’s Bosom. The Jews fondly thought of being welcomed 
by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to Paradise (4 Macc. 13:17) 
and of having fellowship with Abraham, even resting, as it 
were, on his breast (Luke 16:22). In the rabbinical speech 
of the third century A.D., to say that a person was sitting 
in Abraham’s bosom meant that he had entered Paradise.” 
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Luckock (op. cit., p.41) has the same definition of Abra- 
ham’s bosom.” 

And now for 1 Peter 3:18 ff. Bellarmine’s argument is: 
“Tt is stated here that the spirits were in prison. Therefore 
they were not in heaven, for it would be ridiculous to say 
of souls which are in heaven that they are in prison, for 
heaven is the seat of God.” It is incredible. Is it possible 
that men could conceive of St. Peter describing the patriarchs 
and saints of the Old Testament as men who “sometime were 
disobedient”? One hesitates to quote much from Gerhard’s 
answer. We shall transcribe just this much: “The papists 
make this text speak of the limbus, out of which the fathers 
were freed in Christ’s descent ad inferos and taken to Paradise. 
In the limbus there were according to the papal teaching only 
pious men, believers, but Peter states in this passage that 
Christ preached to tois dxevdjoaciv note.” Gerhard closes the 
discussion with the statement: “Andradius, libr. II, p. 121, 
negat, limbum patrum ex hoc loco elici posse.” — A. H. Strong: 
“Romanists teach that Christ entered the underworld to preach 
to Old Testament saints that they might be saved. But the 
passage [1 Pet. 3:18 f.] speaks only of the disobedient; it can- 
not be pressed into the support of a sacramental theory of 
the salvation of the Old Testament believers.” (Systematic 
Theology, p. 385.) Stoeckhardt: “Von einer Beziehung spe- 
ciell der Hoellenfahrt Christi auf die Seligen im Paradies sagt 
Petrus und auch sonst die Schrift nichts.” (1 Petribrief, 
p. 154.) 

Prooftexts offered by other popish theologians: Gen. 
15:5: “Thou [Abraham] shalt go to thy fathers in peace,” — 
to thy fathers, who were idolaters, says Galatinus. We shall 
content ourselves with transcribing one sentence from Ger- 
hard’s reply: “That would be saying that Abraham, the father 
of all believers, was cast down into the place of the damned, 
to which idolaters go.” — Deut. 32:22: “Unto the lowest hell.” 
The argument is, “If there is an infernus inferior, there must 
also be a superior, videlicet limbus.” We shall refuse to tran- 
scribe Gerhard’s answer. — Matt. 11:3. Costerus actually 
wrote this: “Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another? That is, shalt thou descend into the limbus and 
deliver the fathers out of it?” Gerhard went to the trouble 
of answering. —Eccius, on John 8:56: “‘Abraham saw My 
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day and was glad,’ he heard in the limbus patrum of the birth 
of Christ; it was reported to him by Christ’s forerunner John 
or by just and devout Simeon.” —1 Pet. 4:6. Gerhard: “The 
Apostle does not say that the Gospel was preached apud 
inferos vel in limbo.” See Conc. THEot. Montuty, 1945, ft: 
“It was preached to them not while they were dead but be- 
fore their death, while they were still living upon earth.” 
Meusel: “Von einer rettenden Taetigkeit Christi in der Un- 
terwelt, etwa von einer Herausfuehrung der Glaeubigen des 
alten Bundes aus der Sheol, redet Petrus nicht (1 Pet. 3:18), 
auch nicht 4:6, wo nicht Christus der Verkuendingende ist, 
und der Zwecksatz die Predigt an ‘Tote’ nur als eine Predigt 
an solche, die vor ihrem Tode das Evangelium gehoert haben, 
verstehen laesst.” (Op. cit., s. v. Hoellenfahrt.) — Zwingli, too, 
finds the limbus patrum in 1 Pet.4:6. “In his Fidei Chr. 
Expos. he says: ‘It is believed that Christ departed from 
among men to be numbered with the inferi and that the virtue 
of His redemption reached also to them, which St. Peter in- 
timates when he says that to dead, i. e., to those in the nether 
world who, after the example of Noah, from the commence- 
ment of the world believed upon God, the Gospel was 
preached. On doctrinal grounds he defends his view by the 
position that no one could come to heaven before Christ (John 
3:13), because He must have in all things pre-eminence 
(Col. 1:18).” (See Lange-Schaff Commentary, on 1 Pet. 3: 
18 ff.) — Heb. 6:20: “ ‘Whither the forerunner is for us en- 
tered.’ But Christ would not have been the forerunner of the 
rest, if the saints of the Old Testament had entered heaven 
before Him.” Gerhard: “He is still rightly called moddoop0¢ 
ac praecursor, because He ascended into heaven in His own 
power and might and procured the right of ascension for the 
others. John 3:13; 14:2. He occupied heaven not only on 
His account, but also on account of us, the members of His 
mystical body.” Ebeling: “‘Vorlaeufer!’— also, meinen Irr- 
lehrer, koennten die Glaeubigen des Alten Testaments nicht 
vor ihm in den Himmel gekommen sein. Doch er heisst mit 
Recht unser Vorlaeufer, weil er aus eigener Kraft und fuer 
uns in den Himmel gegangen, d.h., weil er uns den Eingang 
ermoeglicht hat, John 3:13; 14:2.” (Op. cit., p. 26.) — “Heb. 
9:8: The way into heaven was not yet made manifest in the 
time of the Old Testament. But if the prophets and patri- 
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archs had entered into heaven, the way would have been 
manifest in the Old Testament. Ergo.” The meaning of the 
text is, as Gerhard points out, that the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament did not per se ac ex se open the way to heaven. 
Still, passio Christi profuit antequam fuit, ac agnus Dei occisus 
est ab origine mundi (Apoc. XIII:8).” —“Heb.9:19. The 
blood of Jesus Christ opened heaven; therefore, etc.” Ger- 
hard: “That is absolutely true. But the benefits of Christ’s 
blood extend antrorsum ac retrorsum. Puerilis error est, 
vim et efficaciam meriti Christi ad illud momentum temporis 
restringere, quo Christus in ara crucis sanguinem suum 
effudit.” 

Heb. 11:39-40: “They received not the promise; God hav- 
ing provided better things for us” means, according to some 
Romanists, that “the fathers of the Old Testament did not 
entertain the hope of entering heaven at once; they had to 
remain in the limbus till Christ through His ascension had 
opened heaven to them.” Gerhard asks them to read verses 
10 and 16 in this very chapter — “he looked for a city which 
hath foundations,” “now they desire a better country, that is, 
an heavenly” — and quotes Bellarmine as rejecting their inter- 
pretation. — Certainly the believers in the Old Testament 
hoped to be “received to glory” (Ps. 73:24), and “afterward” 
cannot be made to mean “after our sojourn in the limbus.” 
And they did not have to wait for the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise to obtain the benefit thereof (see above). Luckock and 
others also use this text to establish the limbus patrum. He re- 
fers to it time and again. “It is expressly said that the fathers 
of the Old Dispensation who had died in faith did not at once 
receive the promise, but were compelled to wait in an in- 
complete state, ‘that they without us should not be made 
perfect? (Heb. 11:40). . . . It was designed by God that 
the Old Testament saints be not made perfect without us 
(Heb. 11:40), that they should wait till in the fullness of time 
Christ by His one oblation should offer salvation alike to us 
and them. He descended to Hades to certify to them that their 
spiritual disabilities were canceled and to admit them into 
the Paradise of joy.” (Op. cit., pp.21, 151, 161.) Three re- 
marks. 1. If there had indeed been a limbus patrum, the text 
might be made to refer to it. In other words, if Luckock 
and the others had not imbibed the false notion of a limbus, 
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they would not dream of offering Heb. 11:39-40 as a proof- 
text. They are operating with a false premise. 2. They are 
operating with the false premise that God did not offer full 
salvation in the Old Testament and that the virtue of Christ’s 
death cannot be retroactive. 3. They are operating with the 
basic error that the life beyond the grave contains more 
than two places, heaven and hell.5 

A word on Zwingli’s prooftext. Col.1:18: “He is the 
First-born from the dead; that in all things He might have 
pre-eminence.” You must first believe in the fiction of the 
limbus before you will be able to see any reference to it in 
this text. Lenski on our text: “The fiction that Christ’s soul 
entered ‘the realm of the dead,’ Sheol, Hades, an intermediate 
place between heaven and hell, and remained there for three 
days is advocated in some books and deserves the condemna- 
tion which Paul here metes out to the Colossian Judaizers.” 
This applies, of course, also to the fiction that one of the pur- 
poses of this sojourn in Hades was the deliverance of the Old 
Testament saints. — A word on Dr. Weidner’s prooftext, Eph. 
4:8f. (See above.)® “He led captivity captive” simply can- 





5 What is the meaning of “they received not the promise,” “God 
provided better things for us,” “they should not be made perfect with- 
out us?” They did not see the fulfillment of the promise. We are 
living in the glorious time of fulfillment. See Kretzmann’s Com- 
mentary, Proceedings, Iowa District, 1900, p.58 etc. Or it may mean 
that if the fathers had seen the fulfillment, if the consummation had 
taken place in their time, if the end of things had come in the Old 
Testament days, we, unborn then and forever, would not have shared 
in the blessing. Thanks be to God that we with them share the perfec- 
tion. Thus Meyer’s Commentary (both Luenemann and Huther) and 
Zahn’s Commentary. Lenski on our passage: “There would have been 
no New Testament era, no world-wide reach of the Gospel, no hosts 
of New Testament believers.”— There may be doubt as to which of 
these two interpretations is the correct one. But there can be no doubt 
that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who declares that im- 
mediately after death the believers enter heaven (Heb. 9:27), cannot be 
saying in our text that some believers had to stay in the limbus for a 
while.— The Pulpit Commentary on our text: “There is, of course, no 
warrant in Scripture for the patristic and Romish doctrine of the 
limbus patrum. The souls of the Old Testament saints after they de- 
parted this life, did not experience a dreamy sort of existence in some 
dreary underworld until the time of Christ’s ascension. Abel and 
Abraham, Moses and David, passed at once from earth to glory.” (P. 316.) 

6 I. M. Haldeman offers the same prooftext. “When Christ rose from 
the dead, He liberated the souls of the righteous dead from Abraham’s 
bosom and took them up into a ‘place’ now called ‘Paradise’ . . . when 
He ascended upon high, He led up a multitude of captives, Eph. 4:8.” 
(Chr. Science in the Light of H. Scripture, p.249.) Also H. W. Frost. 
(See above. We need not examine the other prooftexts there offered: 
Job 17:16; Is. 24:21 f.; Ps. 31:17.) 
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not mean that Hades “yielded up its captives,” but can only 
mean that at Christ’s descent to hell and ascension to heaven 
“captivity itself was taken captive (Col. 2:15); the captivity 
in which principalities and powers, the hellish kingdom, held 
and tried to keep men, thus was made captive, i. e., abolished 
(1 Cor. 15:57).” Thus Lenski and Stoeckhardt on our pas- 
sage. Not believers but enemies were made captives. And 
“He gave gifts unto men” cannot mean that He “gave to the 
saints of the Old Testament blessedness and glory,” but can 
only mean, as the Apostle himself explains, gifts bestowed 
on the Church: “He gave some apostles, and some prophets,” 
etc. The Expositor’s Greek Testament: “Neither in the Psalm 
nor in Paul’s use of it here is there anything to warrant the 
idea that the captives are the redeemed or men in the bonds of 
sin on earth or souls detained in Hades. The most that the 
words themselves or passages more or less analogous (1 Cor. 
15:25 f.) warrant us to say is that the captives are the enemies 
of Christ; just as in the Psalm they are the enemies of Israel 
and Israel’s God.” — Must we say something on the prooftext 
offered by Luthardt and others: Matt. 27:52f£.2?7 “Many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose . . . and after the resur- 
rection went into the holy city.” That would not prove that 
Christ took all the saints of the Old Testament with Him to 
heaven nor that any of them had been in the limbus. — It might 
help a little if the text stated that these saints were taken into 
heaven. Well, there are those who say that the text states 
just that: they went into “the holy city,” Jerusalem the city 
fair and high. This interpretation has actually been offered. 
The Pulpit Commentary: “Some would understand the heav- 
enly Jerusalem, but the context is wholly against such an 
exposition.” (P. 598.) 

We need not examine the other prooftexts offered, such 
as Hosea 13:14; Col. 2:15; ete. 


7 A New Commentary by C.Gore, etc.: “The other portents rest 
upon Matthew’s authority alone. We have here almost certainly the 
first appearance of ‘the harrowing of hell,’ a story more fully told in the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. The Lord, the Firstfruits of them that 
slept, brought back with Him from death the Old Testament saints who 

n waiting in the limbus patrum for the accomplishment of His 
redemption (cf. Heb.12:23). Matthew believes that they had already 
their glorified bodies, and perhaps that the rending of their sepulchers 
by the earthquake enabled them to rise,” etc. Plumptre quotes Cyril 
of Jerusalem: “He ascended into heaven with the souls that He had 
rescued. Some of these were they who appeared to many after His 
resurrection.” (Op. cit., p.149.) 
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Are you ready to accept the limbus patrum exegesis? 
Prof. M. O. Wee puts it very mildly when he writes: “As to 
the view that Christ effected a radical and vital change in 
the state or condition of the Old Testament saints at the 
time of His descent into Hades, it must be said that it is 
based partly upon uncertain interpretations, partly upon sub- 
jective speculations.” “To divide Hades into compartments, 
as it were, speaking of lower and upper—or fore-hell — 
as Dr. Weidner does, is fanciful. It may perhaps be called 
philosophy, but certainly lacks Scriptural grounds.” (Op. cit., 
pp. 40, 44.) 

There is no Scripture proof for the limbus patrum. You 
can indeed “prove” it with the Fathers. The writings of the 
limbus theologians abound with quotations from the early 
Fathers. And they offer these quotations as proofs. Luckock, 
for instance, says: “That Hades was moved by His presence... 
rests on the almost continuous teaching of all the Christian 
centuries; further, that the souls of the faithful saints and 
patriarchs of the Old Dispensation were the first to benefit 
by it, occupies the chief place in that teaching. We accept 
it therefore with confidence.” (Op. cit., p.161.) See similar 
statements listed in Conc. THEot. Montuty, 1945, p. 596: “The 
belief of these early Fathers lends distinct countenance to the 
belief,” etc. Now, it is true that most of these Fathers taught 
the limbus patrum.’ But that does not mean anything to us. 
We of the Old Protestant School do not accept the Fathers as 
authorities. We know that, like the councils, they have often 
erred. And “it will not do to frame articles of faith from the 
works and words of the holy Fathers” (Smalc. Art., Trigl., 
p. 467).2 The teaching of Scripture does not sanction the 
teaching of these Fathers. 





8 Stoeckhardt on 1 Pet., p.159: “Die meisten griechischen und alle 
lateinischen Kirchenvaeter beziehen die Heilspredigt und Heilswirksam- 
keit Jesu im Hades auf die Frommen des Alten Bundes, auf deren Er- 
loesung aus dem Hades und Versetzung in den Himmel.” — The next 
sentence is interesting in that it states that in the Catholic teaching the 
limbus patrum is the Old Testament ignis purgatorius. Stoeckhardt’s 
final statement is: “Das sind ja freilich Dinge, von denen die Schrift 
nichts sagt.” 

9 Pieper, op.cit., p.575: “The erroneous opinions of the Church 
Fathers concerning the Paradise of the souls of the believers, which they 
took to be a paradisus terrestris, are discussed by Gerhard, L. de morte, 
§ 163sq.” C. Hodge: “It would, therefore, seem impossible that any who 
do not rest their faith on the Fathers rather than on the Bible should 
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And Scripture compels us to combat this teaching. It is 
not a harmless matter. Some may say: The Hades gospel 
(conversion after death) should not be tolerated in the Church. 
It tends to lull men into carnal security, and thus imperils their 
salvation. But the limbus dogma cannot have such an effect. 
It cannot affect the men living today. And it certainly cannot 
affect the believers of the Old Testament. Their eternal 
status is secure. It is more or less an academic question. 

Not so. The limbus dogma is a harmful teaching. In the 
first place, it breaks down the Scripture principle. It is, in 
the words of Gerhard, an “opinio &ygaqos and an opinio 
avtiyoaqos. .. . Destituitur sacrarum literarum fundamento; 
iisdem adversatur.” If we gave one group of men the right 
to preach their own notions and notions which Scripture con- 
demns, a second and third group would claim the same right. 
We are not debating an academic question. 

Consider too the kind of exegesis which the limbus patrum 
advocates employ, are forced to employ, in order to establish 
their dogma. We have seen what violence they must do to 
the texts in order to make them express their preconceived 
notions. The student who is taking notes on Bellarmine’s 
and Luckock’s and Luthardt’s lectures on the limbus patrum 
is surprised at the strange things coming out of the texts. 
He may lose all respect for Scripture. Or he may employ 
the same method in all of his exegetical and theological work. 

In the second place, the limbus patrum dogma militates 
against the all-sufficiency of the blood of Christ and the all- 
sufficiency of faith in the Gospel. Gerhard: “This papistical 
fable of the limbus patrum detracts from the merit of Christ, 
denying, contrary to Rev. 13:8, that the fathers of the Old 
Testament fully profited by it.” (L.cit., §172.) And it is 
certainly not a harmless matter when the sinner is asked to 
look for his salvation to something beyond Christ’s merit. 
Catholic theology asks him to do that, to put his chief trust, for 
instance, in the sacrifice of the Mass. And the limbus is made 
to serve this horrible teaching: lacking the Mass, the believers 


deny that the souls of believers do at death immediately pass into 
eaven. The Fathers made a distinction between Paradise and heaven 
which is not found in the Scriptures.” (Op. cit., III, p.727£.) Gerhard: 
“Ex incertis patrum conjecturis praeter et extra Scripturam prolatis 
non potest formari aliquis fidei articulus. ... Scriptura duos tantum 
novit post hance vitam status, vitam scilicet et mortem aeternam, coelum 
et infernum.” (L. cit., § 180.) 
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in the Old Testament could not obtain full salvation at their 
death. Study the statement of Dr. Hoenecke: “It is clear 
what interest is served by maintaining the dogma of the 
limbus patrum. To say that the fathers of the Old Testament 
entered heaven at once would confirm the teaching of salva- 
tion by faith alone and would scrap the whole papistical 
salvation machinery, would eliminate particularly the need 
of the sacrifice of the Mass.” (Ev.-Lutherische Dogmatik, IV, 
p. 228.)1° We are not dealing with a mere academic question. 

The Protestant advocates of the limbus, too, imperil the 
faith of the Christians. Denying, contrary to Acts 10:43, that 
God preached the very same Gospel to the believers of the 
Old Testament as to us, in consequence of which, of course, 
their faith was not quite the same as ours (contrary to Heb. 11), 
suffered with “spiritual disabilities,’ and did not obtain the 
full blessing, they infringe on the universality of the Gospel. 
But our faith rests on the universality of grace, exhibited 
also in the universality of the Gospel preaching. Every 
instance that proves the universality of grace serves to 
strengthen our faith. In the hour of doubt and affliction the 
Christian may find the needed comfort just in this fact that 
the fathers of the Old Testament had the full Gospel, illlustrat- 
ing and proving the great truth that the saving virtue of the 
death of Christ, the grace of God, extends over all time and 
embraces all mankind. Let not one of those things that were 
written for our learning and comfort (Rom.15:4) be sup- 
pressed! Our faith needs all of them. 

And, in the third place, the limbus dogma lends some 
support to the Hades gospel. We have shown what a danger- 
ous teaching that is: it engenders carnal security. (See the 
article: “The Evil of the Hades Gospel,” Conc. THEOL. 
MontHuiy, 1945, p. 611 ff.) And we shall show in the conclud- 
ing article of this series that it prepares the way for the 
apokatastasis. But the limbus dogma is somewhat related 
to the Hades gospel. Not all who believe in the limbus teach 
the possibility of conversion after death. But the great 
majority of the Hades theologians combine the two teachings. 





10 Hoenecke calls attention to the Catholic teaching that even Mary, 
if she had died before Jesus, would have gone, in spite of her exalted 
position, into the limbus. “Hier kommt ein anders Interesse als Maria 
— Jesus in Frage, naemlich die Hoheit des Papsttums mit seiner 

esse usw. 
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They find a certain relation between the two. Moreover, as 
Lehre und Wehre, 1874, p.81, points out, the Hades gospel 
grew out of the limbus dogma. “Es ist darum die Hadeslehre 
der neueren Theologen eine muessige und ueberfluessige 
Spekulation, eine Ummodelung und Neugestaltung des roe- 
mischen, altmodish gewordenen limbus patrum, nur mit etwas 
erweiterten Grenzen.” And, worst of all, it supports the 
fundamental thesis of the Hades gospel, that the eternal fate 
of man is not decided at death, by teaching that the believers 
of the Old Testament were not prepared to enter heaven at 
their death. Even if some limbus patrum advocates strictly 
adhere to Heb. 9:27, their teaching might cause men to look 
for exceptions to the rule laid down in Heb. 9: 27. 
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Some Famous Scottish Preachers 
of Post- Reformation Times 
By F. R. WEBBER 


It is hard to mention a country that has produced more 
famous preachers than Scotland. In proportion to the total 
population Wales may have done so, but the sermons of many 
of the eminent Welsh preachers have never been translated 
into English. 

Scotland’s area is about one half that of our State of 
Wisconsin, and less than one half that of our State of Iowa. 
Until about a century ago the total population of Scotland was 
a little over one million, and even today it is less than five 
million. 

The history of the Scottish Kirk is extremely dramatic. 
John Knox convinced the people intellectually that the Roman 
Church was wrong, but it required the folding stool of an un- 
lettered applewoman, hurled at the head of the Dean of Edin- 
burgh, to cause a popular uprising, with people surging through 
the streets of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, shouting 
in unison, “Down with the papal Antichrist! The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon!” 

Then, on a memorable day in 1638, 60,000 people crowded 
into Edinburgh, at that time a small town, and signed an 
enormous sheet of parchment which contained the half-for- 
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gotten National Covenant. Many of them signed it with their 
own blood, swearing to keep Rome out of Scotland forever. 

Two centuries later, 474 pastors, among them many prom- 
inent men, arose quietly and filed out of their national con- 
vention, giving up good congregations, manses, salaries and 
lifelong friends, as a protest against the State Church, from 
which they seceded. 

The individual preachers were equally interesting. One 
of them was an uncouth shepherd boy, who studied Latin and 
Greek as he watched his sheep, compiled his own crude Greek 
grammar, walked 24 miles by night to buy a Greek New 
Testament, and astonished a professor of St. Andrews at the 
ease with which he read Greek at sight. Other famous preach- 
ers suffered hideous tortures and physical mutilation because 
they protested against an attempt to force bishops upon the 
Kirk. One of the most eloquent of them all started his min- 
istry as an outspoken liberalist, and through his own reading 
of the Scriptures became one of the most fearless champions 
of conservative doctrine of his age. The history of the Scottish 
Kirk is colorful. 

John Knox (1505—1572). Knox lived in obscurity, as 
an unknown tutor, for the first 42 years of his life. Called 
upon suddenly to preach, he fled from the castle church in 
terror and tears. Knox was born at Haddington, near Edin- 
burgh, in 1505, of humble parentage. He attended grammar 
school, and his name is found among the students of Glasgow 
University in 1522, but not among the graduates. He is sup- 
posed to have followed his famous teacher, John Major, to 
St. Andrews University. 

About the year 1530 he was ordained, but instead of tak- 
ing a parish, he became tutor to one or more wealthy families, 
and continued to teach until 42 years of age. His conversion 
to Protestantism was gradual. He read Augustine, and this 
led him to study the Scriptures. Doubts arose in his mind 
in regard to the correctness of Roman doctrine. In 1544 he 
heard a sermon by George Wishart, and two years later he 
became a companion to Wishart, accompanying him on his 
journeys with a two-handed sword. When Wishart was seized 
by his enemies, Knox prepared to defend him, but Wishart 





1 A. F. Mitchell, The Scottish Reformation, p. 79. 
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said: “Nay, return to your bairns, and God bless ye. Ane 
is sufficient for a sacrifice.” ? 

After Wishart’s execution Knox went to St. Andrews, 
then a village of but 4,000 people. His friendship for Wishart 
made him a marked man, and he fled with his pupils to the 
castle, where a group of Protestants had entrenched them- 
selves for safety. There he continued his school. His ability 
was quickly recognized by the Protestant leaders, and one day, 
when they were gathered for worship, John Rough, pastor of 
the castle church, arose and said: 

“Brother, ye shall not be offended, albeit that I speak 
unto you that which I have in charge, even from all those that 
are here present, which is this: In the name of God and of 
His Son Jesus Christ, and in the name of those that presently 
call you by my mouth, I charge you that ye refuse not this 
holy vocation, but that, as ye tender the glory of God, the 
increase of Christ’s kingdom, the edification of your brethren, 
and the comfort of me, whom ye understand well enough to 
be oppressed by the multitude of labours, that ye take upon 
you the public office and charge of preaching, even as ye look 
to avoid God’s heavy displeasure, and desire that He shall 
multiply His graces with you.”* John Rough called upon the 
congregation for approval, and every one present said, “We 
approve it.” It was then that Knox arose and fled from the 
room in tears. 

However, he began to preach in the castle church, and 
with such great conviction that within seven months many of 
the people of St. Andrews were attending his services, and 
many gave up their Roman Catholic faith.* 

In 1547 the refugees in the castle were captured by the 
French, who had sent a fleet and had invaded Scotland. For 
20 months Knox was made to toil as a galley slave. In 1549 
he was released and allowed to go into exile in England. 
Edward VI, the boy king, received Knox with great joy, and 
made it possible for him to serve congregations at Berwick 
and at Newcastle, and later in London and vicinity. In 1551 
he was made one of the King’s chaplains, and often, as the 


2 D. Calderwood, Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, Vol. I, p. 195. 
3 Thos. McCrie, Life of John Knoz, p. 47. 
4 Ibid., p. 54. 
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Duke of Warwick said, “Master Knox hurled his thunderbolts” 
at all wrongdoers. 

When the boy King died in 1553, great trouble came upon 
England. Henry VIII on his deathbed had fixed the order of 
succession: his son Edward, then his daughter Mary, then 
Elizabeth, then a kinsman, Lady Jane Grey. He had pro- 
nounced a curse upon any man who should alter this order of 
succession: “May all that he holds dear turn traitor to him; 
may his soul perish in the everlasting fires; may his head rot 
on London bridge, and may the crows pick out his eyes.” The 
powerful and crafty Duke of Warwick, the hypocritical Pro- 
tector Somerset, and the latter’s vain and superficial brother, 
Thomas Seymour, all plotted to put their favorites on the 
throne. Lady Jane Grey became Queen. She was nominally 
a Lutheran, 17 years of age, very beautiful, and unusually 
well educated. Mary Tudor raised an army and defeated the 
army of the Duke of Warwick, and the ill-fated Queen Jane 
was imprisoned and later on charged with high treason and 
beheaded in the Tower of London, protesting from first to last, 
“T do not wish to be Queen.” Her tragic reign had lasted 
but nine days! 

At the dethronement of Queen Jane, Knox was obliged to 
flee for his life to the Continent. Through John Calvin’s in- 
fluence he was made pastor of a church of English and Scottish 
refugees at Frankfurt-am-Main. From 1555 to 1559 he was 
pastor of l’Eglise de Notre Dame la Neuve in Geneva, made 
up of English and Italian refugees. 

Knox returned to Scotland in 1559, where his powerful 
oratory caused even his enemies to fear him. In 1560 the 
Roman Church was overthrown in Scotland and Calvinistic 
Protestantism made the recognized religion, John Knox and 
five others drawing up the Scottish Confession of Faith. Knox 
became pastor of St. Giles’ Church, the most important con- 
gregation in Edinburgh, then a town of but 25,000 inhabitants. 
Here he preached twice on Sunday and on three weekdays 
to congregations that overflowed the great church. He hurled 
defiance at idolatry, and the people hurried to the churches 
and cast out carved images and pictures. He denounced the 
Mass in such terrible terms that people made haste to profess 
publicly their belief in Calvinism. Knox was a man without 
fear. In 1561 Mary, Queen of Scots, ascended the Scottish 
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throne. She was but 19 years old, of fascinating beauty and 
what would today be termed glamor, but thoroughly un- 
scrupulous and believed to be of questionable morality. Knox 
soon became her most powerful opponent, not hesitating to 
rebuke her conduct in stern language. In his thunderous 
sermons he denounced all women rulers, and especially Mary 
Tudor of England, and, by implication, Mary, the Scottish 
queen. 

One of Knox’s most famous sermons, and said by some 
to be the only complete sermon that has been preserved to 
posterity, is called nowadays “The Source and Bounds of 
Kingly Power.” It exists in print to this day.’ It was preached 
in Edinburgh in 1565, and Lord Darnley, whom Queen Mary 
had married that year, was offended by it and had Knox cast 
into prison. He was soon released, and spent the last seven 
years of his life in Edinburgh, preaching, catechizing, direct- 
ing the affairs of the Kirk. 

Knox preached the Law with terrible force, but it must 
be said of him that he preached the Gospel as well, from his 
Calvinistic viewpoint. W.M. Taylor, an authority on Scottish 
church history, says that Knox believed firmly in the Trinity, 
in the Atonement, and in the mediation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Luther did not proclaim the doctrine of Justification 
by faith more energetically than he; and in every appeal he 
made to his fellow men, they were sure to see that Jesus was 
in the midst.” ® 

Knox prepared his sermons with great care, but never 
wrote them out, neither before nor after preaching them. 
Thus it is that we have little by which to judge his theology. 
He preached Justification, but as a follower of Calvin he no 
doubt preached reprobation as well as election. The form of 
his preaching is said to have been expository. This is based 
upon statements to be found in his existing letters. When 
66 years of age he was so frail, according to James Melville, an 
eyewitness, that two servants had to lead him to the pulpit. 
After half an hour in the pulpit, Melville, who was taking 
notes, says that he was so moved that he could no longer 
write. Although very weak at first, yet “ere he had done with 


5 H. C. Fish, Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence, pp. 207—228. How- 
ever, see G, Kleiser, The World’s Great Sermons, pp. 173—201. 


6 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 60. 
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his sermon, he was so active and vigorous that he was like 
to ding that pulpit in blads and flee out of it.” 7 
Knox taught “that there is no other name by which men 
can be saved but that of Jesus, and that all reliance on the 
merits of others is vain and delusive; that the Saviour hay- 
ing by His one sacrifice sanctified and reconciled to God those 
who should inherit His promised kingdom, all other sacrifices 
which men pretend to offer for sin are blasphemous; that all 
men ought to hate sin, which is so odious before God that no 
sacrifice but the death of His Son could satisfy for it.” 8 
Thomas Carlyle pictures Knox as a stern-faced preacher 
of Sinai. “He resembles, more than any of the moderns, an 
old Hebrew prophet. The same inflexibility, intolerance, rigid, 
narrow-looking adherence to God’s truth, stern rebuke in the 
name of God to all that forsake truth: an old Hebrew prophet 
in the guise of an Edinburgh minister of the sixteenth century. 
We are to take him for that; not require him to be other.” ? 
Thomas McCrie, his most careful biographer, says of 
Knox: “Of the many sermons preached by him during his 
ministry, he published but one, which was extorted from him 
by peculiar circumstances. It affords a very favorable speci- 
men of his talents and shows that if he had applied himself to 
writing, he would have been qualified for excelling in that 
department. He had a ready command of language and ex- 
pressed himself with great perspicuity, animation, and force.” 
Dargan says of him: “Small of stature and frail of body, 
like Calvin, he was far more vehement and excitable than the 
reserved Frenchman. His eye gleamed, and his frame worked 
with the inward power of his convictions, and his mastery of 
his audience was that of the born speaker. The first sermon 
at St. Andrews, when he attacked the Papacy, showed his 
coming power, and the far later one in the same place, when 
he defied Archbishop Hamilton’s threats and put aside the 
warnings of his friends to urge the immediate reformation of 
worship, was a triumph of brave and powerful preaching.” " 


Nore.—The accounts of George Wishart, John Rough, John 
McAlpine, etc., belong properly to the Pre-Reformation period. 





7 Melville’s Diary, p. 26. 

8 Thos. McCrie, Life of John Knoz, p. 125. 

® Thos. Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship, p. 181. 

10 Thos. McCrie, Life of John Knox, p. 298. 

11 EF. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching, Vol. I, p. 521. 
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James Lawson (1538—1584). As death approached, John 
Knox selected a young man of exceptional ability to succeed 
him at St. Giles’ Church. This man was James Lawson. Born 
in 1538, he was educated in Perth grammar school and St. An- 
drews University. After his graduation he was tutor to a 
private family, and spent some time on the Continent, study- 
ing Hebrew. In 1567 or 1568 he became professor of Hebrew 
in St. Andrews University, and was the first to teach Hebrew 
in Scotland. In 1569 he became subprincipal of King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and pastor of Old Machar Church. This 
combination of teaching and preaching was favored at the 
time, so that the men who teach theology may be in direct 
touch themselves with the current problems of parish work. 

James Lawson became one of the leaders among the 
Protestant clergy in the north of Scotland. In 1572 John 
Knox called him to Edinburgh, and urged him to become 
pastor of St. Giles’ Church. Knox was so ill that he had to 
be carried to the church, and one of his last acts was to help 
install his chosen successor. Lawson proved to be a faithful 
pastor and “a man of singular learning, zeal, and eloquence,” !* 
although at times somewhat intolerant. 


In 1584 he preached with considerable fire against the 
State’s meddling in the affairs of the Kirk. A warrant was 
issued for his arrest, and his execution was a foregone con- 
clusion. However, he succeeded in fleeing to London, and 
nothing further was done to punish him. 


William Harlow. One of the friends and helpers of John 
Knox was a simple merchant tailor, named William Harlow, 
of whose life not much is known. During the reign of the 
boy-king Edward VI (1547—1553), Harlow went to England 
“and preached sometimes as a Deacoun, according to the cor- 
rupt custom of that Kirk. ... He was not very learned, yitt 
his doctrine was plaine and sound, and worthy of commenda- 
tioune.” 18 He returned to Scotland and preached “with great 
fervor and diligence.” During the exile of John Knox it was 
Harlow who did much to encourage the people to stand firm 
until the return of their leader. A little later he became pas- 
tor of West Kirk, just out of Edinburgh. 


12 Jas. Melville, Diary, p. 33. 
18 David Calderwood, Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, Vol. I, p. 303. 
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While Harlow was not an educated man, he nevertheless 
deserves a place in the history of preaching because it was his 
plain, earnest sermons that gave courage to the people at a 
time when the exile of their more famous leader might well 
have caused them to give up in despair. Thus it fell to the lot 
of a tailor to see the infant Scottish Church through one of 
‘ its first periods of trial. 

John Willock (c. 1512—1585). John Willock, a preacher 
of much influence and an able assistant to John Knox, was 
born in Ayrshire early in the sixteenth century. He attended 
» Glasgow University and became a friar in Ayr. About the 
year 1541 he went to London, where he was pastor of St. Cath- 
erine’s Church and chaplain to the Duke of Suffolk, father 
of Lady Jane Grey, who was Queen of England for nine days 
before Mary Tudor seized the throne by force of arms, charged 
Queen Jane with high treason, and beheaded her. It is pos- 
, sible that it was Willock who walked to the scaffold with the 
17-year-old Queen, and read the 121st Psalm just before the 
ax fell. After Mary seized the throne, Willock fled to the 
Continent, where he became a physician for a few years in 
Emden. 

In 1558 he ventured back to Scotland and became pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Ayr, but his Protestant preaching caused 
him to be charged with heresy; however, for some reason the 
sentence was never enforced. In 1559 the queen regent took 
the city of Edinburgh, and John Knox was forced to flee. 
It was John Willock who became interim pastor at St. Giles 
during the absence of Knox. In 1562, for a reason that has 
never been made clear, Willock left Scotland and became 
pastor of a congregation in Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

An eminent authority says: “Willock was not inferior to 
Knox in learning, and though he did not equal him in elo- 
quence and intrepidity, he surpassed him in affability, in 
moderation, and in address, qualities which enabled him some- 
times to maintain his station and to accomplish his purposes 
when his colleagues could not act with safety or success.” 

John Craig (c. 1512—1600). Another impressive preacher 
of post-Reformation Scotland was John Craig, who was born 
about the year 1512 in Craigston, Flodden. After his educa- 













































14 Thos. McCrie, Life of John Knoz, p. 115. 
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tion at St. Andrews University he tutored for two years and 
then became a Dominican monk. In 1536 he went to England 
and from there to Rome. He became a teacher in Bologna 
and master of the novices in a Dominican convent. 

Craig read John Calvin’s Institutes and became convinced 
that the Roman Church contained errors of teaching. Because 
of his Protestant views, he was imprisoned for a time, but in 
1559, during the riots that followed the death of Pope Paul IV, 
he was released from prison by the rioters and went to Vienna. 
In 1560 he returned to Scotland, was ordained, and preached 
with great acceptability at St. Magdalen, Cowgate, Edinburgh, 
and at Holyrood. In 1562 Knox invited him to become his col- 
league at the High Church, Edinburgh. When Knox died in 
1572, John Craig became one of the leaders of the Scottish 
Kirk. After the murder of Lord Darnley, the young husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Mary straightway prepared to marry 
Bothwell. John Craig refused to publish their banns. In 1580 
he helped draft the National Covenant. In 1580, King James 
VI, then but 14 years of age, appointed John Craig his court 
preacher, a position which he retained until his death. 

As a preacher, John Craig has something of the fearless- 
ness and the candor of John Knox, and at all times he was 
faithful in proclaiming the teachings of the Scottish reformers. 
Although hardly a theologian of the first rank, yet he preached 
the truths of the Reformation to the best of his ability. 


Christopher Goodman (c. 1520—1603). Another eloquent 
preacher of the Scottish reformation was John Knox’s asso- 
ciate at Geneva and his co-worker in Edinburgh, Christopher 
Goodman. He was a Scotsman by adoption, for he had been 
born in Chester, England, about the year 1520. He was grad- 
uated from Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1541, and in 1547 
he was senior student at Christ Church College, Oxford, and 
in 1549 a proctor. He was also made Lady Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity. 

In 1554 he went to the Continent, and a year later he 
joined John Knox at Geneva, and at the request of the latter 
he became his associate pastor. Knox at the time was serving 
a congregation of refugees. Goodman shared with Knox his 
opposition to women rulers, and in 1558 delivered a sharp dis- 


15 See Thos. McCrie, Life of John Knox, pp. 236—240. 
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sertation on this subject. When Knox returned to Scotland in 
1559, he begged Goodman to follow him, which he did. Good- 
man became minister of Ayr in 1559, and in 1560 he was 
“translated” to St..Andrews. In 1556 he was appointed chap- 
lain to Sir Henry Sidney of Ireland; and in 1570 he was given 
the congregation at Alford, Cheshire. A year later his op- 
ponents deprived him of Alford, and he was sentenced to 
be beaten with rods because of his outspoken nonconformity, 


Dargan says of him: “He was highly esteemed as a 
preacher, but, like his greater friend and colleague, he had 
a sharp tongue and a vehement spirit, which often hurt more 
than they helped.” 1¢ 

Andrew Melville (1545—1622). Greater in every way 
than any of these able associates of John Knox was Andrew 
Melville. This exceptional preacher and fearless leader, more 
than any other man, had the qualifications to take Knox’s 
place when he died. Melville was born at Baldovy, Mont- 
rose, Scotland, and his father was a laird of Baldovy. He was 
educated in the grammar school at Montrose and in St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, from which he was graduated with very 
high honors in 1564. He went to Paris the same year and 
studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Philosophy. He was able 
to deliver orations in Greek. In 1566 he became regent in 
St. Marceon College, Poitiers, at the same time studying civil 
law. Upon Beza’s recommendation he was made teacher of 
Latin at Geneva. During his five years at that place he 
studied theology with Beza. He returned to Scotland in 1574, 
to the great regret of all his Genevan associates. 

Melville became principal of Glasgow University, and so 
ably did he direct its affairs that the classrooms were soon 
filled to overflowing. He taught Theology, Greek, Hebrew, 
Old and New Testament Exegesis, Moral Philosophy, Na- 
tural History, Logic, Rhetoric. and Mathematics; and his 
fame as a teacher was so great that the reputation of the uni- 
versity became world-wide. Even the alumni came back in 
numbers and enrolled as beginners, merely to attend the 
classes of this superb scholar. Finally students had to be 
turned away because of the crowded condition of the class- 
rooms. From a languishing school Glasgow University became 





16 E. C, Dargan, A History of Preaching, Vol. I, p. 524. 
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so famous that “there was no place in Europe comparable to 
Glasgow for good letters during these years.” ' 

Melville did not confine himself to teaching his ten sub- 
jects. He preached regularly and was easily the most influ- 
ential clergyman in Glasgow. A controversy in church gov- 
ernment had arisen in the Scottish Kirk as to whether it 
should be ruled by bishops or by the presbytery or, as we 
would say, the larger conference, which in their case contained 
not only pastors but lay representatives as well. Melville ex- 
pressed his dislike for prelacy in emphatic terms. He was 
pastor of Govan Church for three years as well as head of 
the University. He was a powerful champion of the Scottish 
Reformation, and a determined opponent of the scheme of 
King James to force the episcopate upon Scotland. 

Andrew Melville was among the first to declare that 
moeopitegos and éxioxomog are words that denote the same 
office in the New Testament Church. His strong convictions 
and his eloquent controversial preaching drew multitudes to 
his church. As time went on, he went farther than the New 
Testament and declared that government by the presbytery 
alone is God-pleasing, bishops must be abolished, and com- 
plete parity of the clergy established. It has been said that 
“Knox made Scotland Protestant but Melville made it Presby- 
terian.” 18 

In 1580 Melville was made principal of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews. In 1581 the government abolished the 
episcopacy, and Melville triumphed. Melville had declared 
vehemently that the State has no right to interfere with the 
spiritual affairs of the Kirk, and he looked upon the abolish- 
ment of prelacy as the righting of a great wrong. In 1583 
the King and his party had their revenge, and Melville was 
charged with treason and compelled to flee to England. In 
1597 he was deprived of St. Andrews, and in 1606 he was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London and for a time denied 
all visitors, and even writing materials. With a bit of metal 
he covered the walls of his room with beautiful inscriptions. 
The pretext for his imprisonment was a Latin couplet which 
he had composed after seeing a highly ritualistic service in 


17 Quoted by Thos. McCrie, Life of Andrew Melville, Vol. I, p. 75. 
18 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 75. 
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the Chapel Royal. He was released from the Tower in 1610 
and allowed to go into exile at Sedan, where he taught the- 
ology for 12 years. 

Melville knew no fear. When summoned before King 
James he said: “Sir, as diverse times before I have told you, 
so now again I must tell you, there are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland. There is King James, the head of the 
Commonwealth, and there is Jesus Christ, the King of the 
Church, whose subject James VI is, and of whose Kingdom 
he is not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member... . 
We will yield to you your place, and give you all due obedi- 
ence; but again I say, you are not the head of the Church; 
you cannot give us that eternal life which we seek for, even 
in this world, and you cannot deprive us of it. Permit us 
then freely to meet in the name of Christ, and to attend to the 
interests of that Church of which you are the chief member.” ” 

“Though he was not himself for any length of time a 
preacher, he must have preached through them for years 
after he had been driven into exile. Even yet there come 
from his words sparks enough to kindle our souls into eager 
loyalty to Christ, and that is greatness, wherever and how- 
soever it may be manifested.” ?° 


Robert Bruce (1554—1631). Robert Bruce of Kinnard 
was born in 1554 at Airth, and was a son of Sir Alexander 
Bruce. After his education at St. Andrews, he studied law 
in Paris, returned to Scotland, and began a successful career 
in the legal profession. Feeling an urgent call to preach, he 
went back to St. Andrews and studied theology with Andrew 
Melville. Urged to succeed Lawson at Edinburgh, he de- 
clined, but continued his theological studies, contenting him- 
self by expounding the Scriptures to groups of students gath- 
ered about him. 

In 1587, at the age of 33, he was called to a church in 
Edinburgh. For a time he was in the good graces of the 
King, but his opposition to the King’s efforts to establish 
bishops over the Kirk led, in 1596, to his imprisonment and 
then to his banishment from Edinburgh. Twice he was 
allowed to return, only to be banished again in 1600 and 
in 1620. 





19 Thos. McCrie II, Sketches of Scottish Church History, p. 125. 
20 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 79. 
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Robert Bruce was a preacher of rare gifts, for his con- 
temporaries even went so far as to declare that no man since 
the days of the Apostles had ever preached with such power.”! 


Robert Rollock (c. 1555—1598). Robert Rollock was born 
about the year 1555 at Powis, near Stirling. After finishing 
the grammar school of Stirling, he entered St. Salvator’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews, in 1574. In 1578 he was made a regent, in 
1580 examiner of arts, and in 1580 director of the arts faculty 
of his college. He continued his theological studies mean- 
while. In 1583 he was made a regent of the newly founded 
college which became Edinburgh University, and in 1585 he 
was appointed first principal of this university. Two years 
later he was made professor of theology. 

In those days the people of Edinburgh were in the habit 
of assembling in the New Church, and sitting there in idleness. 
Rollock thought that such an opportunity should not be 
ignored, and in 1587 he began to preach to these people at 
seven in the morning — an unusual thing in Edinburgh. So 
greatly impressed were the people because of Rollock’s helpful 
expositions of the Scriptures that they urged him to become 
a pastor as well as head of the university. He agreed with 
reluctance and became a preacher of unusual power, expound- 
ing the Scriptures in so deeply spiritual a manner that the 
people flocked to the church at the early hour of 7 A. M. week 
after week and were greatly benefited. 

In 1598 he became pastor of Upper Tolbooth Kirk, Edin- 
burgh. He was “a man of good conversation and a powerful 
preacher,” 2? but unfortunately he died when about 44 years 
of age, after a very fruitful ministry at Upper Tolbooth and 
at Magdalen (Greyfriars’) Kirks. 


Political Conditions. James VI of Scotland was but a 
year old when his mother was forced to abdicate in his 
favor. Scotland was under a regency, but at the age of 12 
he began to take an active part in state affairs. He was 
arrogant, conceited, wholly without honor, slovenly, and super- 
ficial. Although not brilliant, yet he took great pride in what 
he termed his “kingcraft” and in a pathetic smattering of 
theology which he had acquired. 


21 See E. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching, Vol. 2, pp. 23—24. 
22 David Calderwood, Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, Vol. 5, p. 732. 
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The reason for the famous Episcopacy-Presbytery Con- 
troversy, which broke out after the death of John Knox is not 
difficult to explain. A careful authority says: “Fully half the 
wealth of Scotland was in the hands of the clergy, and the 
greater part of it in the hands of a few. Avarice, ambition, 
and secular pomp were widespread. A vacant bishopric or 
abbacy called forth powerful competitors, who contended for 
it as for a petty kingdom.” ?* He states that such vacancies 
were often taken by force, that benefices were bought and sold 
without shame, and pluralism (by which one man could hold 
several profitable livings) multiplied everywhere. 

Even though Scotland had renounced Romanism, yet the 
nobles and the former church dignitaries were too often men 
who were reluctant to yield half the wealth of Scotland to a 
church controlled by the common people. Selfish interests 
were at stake. 

In order to retain possession of this wealth, a convention 
was called at Leith, in 1572, just after the death of Knox, and 
a number of bishops were appointed. Men were selected be- 
cause of their unworthiness. Obscure men, without ability, 
but who craved the office, the purple, and the pomp of a 
bishop, were given that title, but with the understanding that 
their possessions were to be signed away to their patrons.” 
These men were the cause of great merriment. They were 
called the tulchan bishops. A tulchan, in Scotland, is the skin 
of a calf, carefully stuffed with straw, and set up within sight 
of an obstinate cow in order to cause her to yield her milk.” 

The Prelacy-Presbytery Controversy raged from 1572 to 
1638. It was a time of persecution, of cruel tortures, and of 
inhuman executions — one of the blackest pages in the his- 
tory of Protestantism. Some of the nobility, eager to add 
additional lands to their large holdings, and some of the 
clerical dabblers in church politics, who saw an easy method 
of rising from obscurity to power at a single leap, sought to 
bring the reformed Scottish Kirk under the rule of the 
episcopate. However, it is only fair to say that there were 
sincere men, both among the landed gentry and the clergy, 
who held the honest opinion that government by bishops was 





23 Thos. McCrie, Life of John Knoz, p. 25. 
24 N. L. Walker, Scottish Church History, p. 41. 
25 John Jameison, Dictionary of the Scottish Language, p. 579. 
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the better method of the two. Such a man was the great and 
pious Alexander Henderson in his earlier ministry. 

In 1584 the notorious Black Acts were passed. They made 
it mandatory that: 1. No assembly could meet without the 
King’s permission; 2. No one could say a word, whether in 
public or in private, against the government; 3. To decline 
the judgment of the Privy Council in any cause was high 
treason; 4. All ministers must recognize the bishops as their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 7° 

Generally speaking, King James was an eager friend of 
the group who favored rule by bishops, but even here he 
proved fickle and arrogant. In 1590, just after his marriage, 
he attended a meeting of the General Assembly in order to 
express to them his royal greetings. He praised the presby- 
tery group in florid language, declaring that it was good to 
live in an age of the Gospel, and to be King in the sincerest 
Kirk in all the world. He ridiculed Geneva for keeping 
Christmas and Easter, and characterized the Church of Eng- 
land as “an ill-said Mass in English, wanting nothing but the 
liftings,” that is, the elevation of the host.27 He charged the 
Kirk that it stand firmly in its convictions, and he pledged 
his ardent support as long as he ruled over Scotland. Two 
years later Parliament repealed the Black Acts, and declared 
the Kirk to be the state church of Scotland. Not long after 
this the vacillating King resumed his efforts to force bishops 
upon the Kirk, and succeeded in appointing prelates for Ross, 
Aberdeen, and Caithness. 

At the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James VI of Scotland 
succeeded to the English throne as James I. He went to 
London and from there continued his efforts to force prelacy 
upon Scotland. 


David Calderwood (1575—1650). This famous historian 
and preacher was born in Dalkeith in 1575, and was graduated 
from Edinburgh University in 1593. In 1604 he was ordained 
and given the parish of Crailing. In the Presbytery-Prelacy 
Controversy he was a staunch defender of the presbytery. 
A remonstrance against rule by bishops was drawn up by a 
group of clergymen and presented to the King by Calderwood. 


26 D. Calderwood, Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, Vol. 4, p. 61; 
also W.M. Hetherington, History of the Church of Scotland. 


27 N. L. Walker, Scottish Church History, p. 43. 
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Although threatened by the King with imprisonment and 
banishment, Calderwood could not be induced to reveal the 
names of the men who had prepared the protest. He alone 
assumed the blame, and he was imprisoned for a time and 
then banished. He went to Holland in 1619, returning to 
Scotland in 1625. In 1640 he was called to Pencaitland in 
East Lothian. With David Dickson and Alexander Henderson 
he drew up the Directory for Public Worship for the Scottish 
Kirk. 

Calderwood was an expository preacher of considerable 
ability, and one might hear more of his gifts in this field were 
it not for the fact that his fame as a historian is world-wide. 
He was asked by the Kirk to write a church history of Scot- 
land. First he prepared an enormous manuscript of 3,136 
pages, which was never published because of its size. Some 
1,117 pages of this are in the British Museum. Next he pre- 
pared a digest of this larger work. This was published, and 
fills eight thick volumes, each containing 600 to 800 closely 
printed pages, and is called Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, 
from the Beginning of the Reformation to the End of the 
Reign of King James VI. Finally he prepared a brief sum- 
mary of this digest, called The True Historie of the Kirk of 
Scotland, etc., which fills a large folio. The eight-volume 
edition (used by the present writer for the quotations cited 
above) is curious. The spelling is archaic — “twa kings and 
twa kingdoms” — and in the dialect that Calderwood spoke, 
for in his day there was no standardized spelling in Scotland. 
Much of the history of the Scottish Reformation would have 
been lost forever were it not for the labors of Calderwood. 


Alexander Henderson, (1583—1646). This eloquent 
preacher, whose life is associated with so many significant 
days in Scotland’s history, was born in 1583 in Creich, Fife- 
shire. He was graduated from St. Andrews in 1603, and be- 
came regent in the arts faculty, teaching philosophy and 
rhetoric. 

In 1611 he was licensed to preach, and in 1614 he was 
ordained and given Leuchars church, Fifeshire. In his early 
days Henderson was a champion of the episcopacy, for he 
had not yet studied the Greek words around which the con- 
troversy revolved. The people of Leuchars, aware of Hender- 
son’s views, not only protested against his appointment, but 
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barred the doors of the church on the day of his installation. 
It was necessary for the church dignitaries to gain access to 
the church by means of a window. 

Shortly after this, Robert Bruce of Kinnard preached in 
Forgan village, hard by. Henderson slipped in unobserved 
and sat in a dark corner of the church. It so happened that 
Bruce used the text “He that entereth not by the door into 
the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is 
a thief and a robber.” Henderson, in his dark corner, thought 
of his entry into Leuchars church and the fact that he had 
not received a call from the congregation. Searching the 
Scriptures and studying the Greek text, he began to doubt the 
divine institution of the episcopate. In time, like Andrew 
Melville, he went to the other extreme, and believed the 
presbytery to be of divine command. 

In 1618 Henderson protested against the Five Articles of 
Perth. These enjoined: 1. That the Lord’s Supper be re- 
ceived kneeling; 2. That it might be administered in private; 
3. That Baptism might also be private; 4. That children should 
be confirmed; 5. That Easter, Christmas, etc., should be ob- 
served as holidays.?8 These enactments caused great offense 
at the time, not because of the things they commanded, but 
because the King and his party used dictatorial methods to 
bring them about.?® 

It was Henderson who took a leading part in the signing 
of the National Covenant. It was he who offered the prayer 
before it was signed. When Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and Crail 
hesitated, it was Henderson’s persuasive preaching that per- 
suaded them. With Dickson and Cant he went to Aberdeen, 
preached there, and all signed except several doctors. Hender- 
son was moderator of the National Assembly that year and 
showed as much parliamentary wisdom as he had shown 
pulpit power. After this Assembly had abolished bishops, 
rescinded the Five Articles of Perth, rejected Laud’s ritual, 
and adopted a ringing declaration of spiritual freedom, Hender- 
son dismissed the Assembly (which had been in session for 
one month) with the words: “We have now cast down the 
walls of Jericho. Let him that rebuildeth them beware of 


28 D. Calderwood, Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, Vol. 7, p. 332. 
29 Op. cit. 
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the curse of Hiel the Bethelite.” Henderson had become un- 
disputed leader of the Kirk. 

In 1639 he was made pastor of the important Greyfriars’ 
Kirk, Edinburgh, at the same time acting from 1640 to 1646 
as rector of Edinburgh University. In 1643 he drafted the 
important Solemn League and Covenant and led a delegation 
of six men to London, to the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
where his Covenant was adopted, and the Westminster Con- 
fession and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms as well. 

Henderson published but three of his sermons, but in his 
day the sermons of famous preachers were often taken down 
verbatim by reporters. Thus it was that a volume of his ser- 
mons and pulpit prayers appeared in print after his death, but 
of course, without any editing upon his part. Like most of 
the other Scottish preachers, his sermons were expository, 
and the method Scottish, with main divisions, subdivisions 
and many sub-sub-divisions, and then a number of “infer- 
ences” at the end. His exegesis of Hebrews 11 and of “the 
whole armour of God” exist in print. 

E. C. Dargan, whose two-volume work *° is exhaustive 
and without an equal, looks upon Alexander Henderson as 
second only to Knox and Melville as a great preacher. He 
says: “As a preacher he was both popular and powerful, bal- 
anced in thought, strong in argument, effective in manner. 
The published sermons . . . show a masculine intellect, a firm 
faith, a quiet but determined courage. The tone is noble and 
modest, the grasp of the subject is clear and firm; there is 
power of appeal and a secure sense of being right without 
pride or bitterness.” *4 Taylor says that Henderson’s sermons 
are strictly textual, practical, strong in their language, but 
never bitter. “Their style is simple, sometimes almost con- 
versational, and frequently vernacular, but in matter they are 
always rich in ‘that which is good to the use of edifying, that 
it may minister grace unto the hearers.’ ” *? 


The Geddes Riots and the Covenant. There were times, 
after the death of Knox, when the zeal of the people lagged. 
It remained for an obscure woman named Jenny Geddes, who 
sold apples in the streets of Edinburgh, to weld the people 





30 E. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching, Vol. I, 1905; Vol. 2, 1912. 
31 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 175. 
32 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, pp. 83—84. 
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of Scotland into a unit, and to accomplish that which the 
leaders of the Kirk found difficult. Archbishop Laud, of 
England, had visited Scotland and was shocked at the liturg- 
ical plainness of the church services there. An ardent advo- 
cate of uniformity, he prepared a liturgy for the Scottish 
Kirk. King Charles I, who had come to the English throne, 
was as unionistic as his father James and desired a union of 
the English and Scottish state churches, with himself as head. 
Without consulting the Scottish Assembly, the Laudian liturgy 
was published, and every pastor ordered by the King to pro- 
vide himself with two copies, and use it, beginning with a 
certain Sunday. 

On the appointed day, the Scottish kirks were crowded. 
At St. Giles’ the Dean of Edinburgh, clad in a white surplice 
instead of the Scottish black robe and bands, arose and 
started to read the opening collect. Jenny Geddes, seated 
near the chancel, arose and cried: “Villain! False loon! Dost 
thou say Mass at my loog [ear]?” With this she hurled her 
stool at the Dean’s head. 


The congregation was in an uproar. They poured out of 
the great church and surged through the streets, shouting in 


chorus, “Down with the papal Antichrist! The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon!” ** The riots spread to other towns; 
people paraded the streets and demanded the overthrow of 
everything remotely resembling Rome, and an end of inter- 
ference on the part of the Scotsman who sat on the English 
throne. 


The climax came in 1638, when 60,000 people crowded 
into Edinburgh, which was a small town in those days. Grey- 
friars’ Church was filled, and the crowd overflowed into the 
spacious churchyard and into all the surrounding streets. 
The National Covenant was a document prepared 58 years 
before, pledging its signers to defend the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the reformed Kirk of Scotland. It was copied on an 
enormous sheet of parchment. After a prayer by Alexander 
Henderson, described as “sublime,” the congregation came 
forward and signed: lords, noblemen, church officials, profes- 
sional men, shopkeepers, workingmen, peasants. It was car- 
ried to the churchyard and laid on a flat tomb, so that those 


83 Cf. J. H. Burton, A History of Scotland, pp. 150—152. 
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outside could sign it.24 Every square inch of the parchment 
was covered with signatures and initials. Hymns of praise 
were sung by the people, who paraded the streets, shouting 
and weeping for joy. It was the cry of an applewoman that 
was the signal for this country-wide uprising. Much blood 
was soon to be shed on the mountains and in the glens; many 
were to be executed with sickening barbarism; congregations 
were forced to meet in remote valleys and worship under 
armed guard; but never again was the Kirk to yield willingly 
to a despotic king. 

This feud between two Protestant groups was more far- 
reaching than a mere question of church government. The 
question really was the sovereign rights of the Kirk as over 
against State interference in spiritual matters. 


The National Assembly. This body convened in No- 
vember of the same year, 1638. It was made up of 140 clergy- 
men, including many of the most prominent in Scotland; and 
98 ruling elders, among whom were 17 nobles of the highest 
rank, nine knights, and 25 landed gentry. Henderson was 
moderator, and the Kings High Commissioner attended the 
opening sessions. After an eloquent profession of loyalty to 
the crown in all civil matters, the Assembly declared its right 
to carry on the spiritual affairs of the Kirk without interfer- 
ence from King or Parliament. It abolished the rule of 
bishops, declared vacated those bishoprics that had been 
established, rescinded the Five Articles of Perth, and cast 
out Laud’s liturgy. 


The Westminster Assembly. This body met in London in 
1643 and continued in session until 1649. Six men, led by 
Alexander Henderson, represented the Scottish Kirk. The 
Church of England was represented, and also English Presby- 
terians and Independents.** So great had been the change in 
popular opinion that it seemed at one time that the Assembly 
would overthrow the episcopacy in England as well and adopt 
a form of church government like that of Scotland. At this 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, the Solemn League and 
Covenant which had been drafted by Henderson was adopted. 





34 For a detailed account of this dramatic scene, see Thos. McCrie II, 
The Story of the Scottish Church, pp. 145—147; and Thos. McCrie I, 
Life of Alexander Henderson, p. 44 ff. 


35 See Thos. McCrie II, Story of the Scottish Church, pp. 145—147. 
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This pledged England and Scotland to defend the Reformed 
religion in doctrine, practice, form of worship, and form of 
church government, and to seek greater uniformity in these 
respects, and in catechizing as well. The Westminster Con- 
fession and the two Catechisms were adopted. 

Of the 121 clergy and 30 lay members of the Assembly, 
the Scottish delegation was by far the most powerful and had 
the support of the strong English Puritan party. The Scots 
were not free from unionism by any means, and they sought 
to bring about a union of the English and Scottish Churches 
on the basis of a government by the presbytery. The groups 
represented were the prelatic, who favored government by 
bishops; the Erastians, who favored State rule of the Church; 
the Independents, who were antipresbytery; and the group 
favoring the rule of the presbytery. 

David Dickson (c. 1583—1663). ‘Dickson of Irvine,” as 
he is called, was born about the year 1583 in Glasgow. His 
father was a wealthy merchant. After his graduation from 
Glasgow, he was regent from 1610 to 1618, teaching philosophy. 
In 1618 he was ordained and given the parish of Irvine. In 
1622 he protested against the Five Articles of Perth, and for 
this the High Court deprived him of his congregation. Later 
he was restored to the active ministry. In 1640 he was made 
professor of theology in Glasgow University, and ten years 
later he was appointed to the same professorship in Edin- 
burgh. Dickson is known as a writer of commentaries, and 
as the author of the hymn “O Mother dear Jerusalem,” much 
loved to this day in Scotland and England. 

David Dickson was one of the foremost preachers of his 
day. A prominent Englishman visited Scotland and said: 
“I went to St. Andrews, where I heard a sweet, majestic- 
looking man (Blair), and he showed me the majesty of God; 
after him I heard a fair little man (Rutherfurd), and he showed 
me the loveliness of Christ; I then went to Irvine, where 
I heard a well-informed, proper old man, with a long beard 
(Dickson), and that man showed me all my own heart.” 3¢ 

Dickson was a simple, earnest, evangelical preacher. It 
was the fashion in his day to preach a series of sermons on 
a single Bible verse. Dickson took three or four verses and 


36 Thos. McCrie II, Sketches of Scottish Church History, p. 62. 
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expounded them. He said, “God’s bairns should get a good 
blaud [portion] of His own bread.” ** It was customary with 
some preachers to refute in detail several incorrect interpre- 
tations of the text and finally give the true one. Dickson 
looked upon this as a parade of learning that only wearied the 
people. He compared such preachers to a cook who might 
bring to the table several dishes, only to take them away 
again and declare that he had a better dish. Dickson disliked 
the current fashion of quoting the Greek text in the pulpit 
and using Latin phrases in the sermon. He compared this 
to a cook who might bring his pots and pans into the dining 
room and show them to a guest.3* He looked upon a study 
of the Greek text and Latin theological writings as very im- 
portant, but he declared that these are the expositor’s tools, 
to be used only in the study. In the pulpit they only confuse 
the humble cottager and the farm laborer. 

When Dickson returned to Irvine after his inhibition, his 
preaching of sin and salvation produced a notable spiritual 
awakening, reminding one of the great period of spiritual zeal 
in Wales following the preaching of Howel Harris and Daniel 
Rowland. The awakening in Scotland lasted about five years 
and spread far beyond Irvine. 


Character of Scottish Preaching. By this time Scottish 
preaching had taken definite form. It was not topical, as was 
so often the case in England and Wales, but definitely ex- 
pository. Knox was an expository preacher, and this tradi- 
tion was handed down in Scotland until the days of Alexander 
Maclaren (1826—1910), the greatest expositor of them all. 

The Scots are not noted for fiery eloquence. That we find 
in Wales. Scottish preaching is intensely earnest, often de- 
scribed as “blood-earnestness.” Chalmers (1780—1847) is 
a striking example, and despite his rough Fifeshire brogue 
and his awkwardness of manner, his tremendous earnestness 
literally brought great congregations to their feet. 

The Scottish preachers are not dramatic in the sense that 
Christmas Evans, George Whitefield, and the phenomenal 
John Summerfield were dramatic. We find no Scottish con- 
gregations leaping to their feet and expecting to see the 
Prodigal appear in person. The Scottish preachers have fire, 





37 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 98. 
38 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 79. 
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but few of them attempt the vivid descriptions of Whitefield 
and Evans, nor are they as impassioned as Owen Thomas, 
whose sermons were heard by people gathered across the 
Strait of Menai, when Thomas preached in the open air at 
Bangor. Thomas Guthrie used striking illustrations and 
John R. Macduff indulged in quiet picturesqueness, but they 
did not resort to the tricks of the orator. 

Among the earlier Scottish preachers, and even down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, we find emphatic ser- 
mons against popery and Sunday desecration. For a long 
time the public beershop near the church always attracted 
many before and after the sermon, and this led, about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to sermons on temperance.” 

The education of the Scottish preacher is very thorough. 
The Scots have four ancient universities: St. Andrews (1411), 
Glasgow (1450), Aberdeen (1494), and Edinburgh (1583), each 
with its theological school, as well as New College, and several 
other institutions of high standard, maintained by the several 
free churches. Scotland has always had excellent grammar 
schools, where boys learn Greek and Latin at an early age 
and are thoroughly grounded in the classics before entering 
college. The requirements for graduation in the colleges and 
universities are high. After graduation a promising student 
was often given a regent’s appointment, to enable him to con- 
tinue his studies for eight additional years, doing a certain 
amount of teaching meanwhile. The list of illustrious names 
of Scottish university and theological professors is almost 
beyond belief. All of this is amazing in a little country whose 
population until a century ago was but a little over one million 
people. 

Samuel Rutherfurd (1600—1661). This eminent preacher, 
devotional writer, and controversialist was born in 1600 in 
Nisbet parish, Roxburghshire. He was graduated from Edin- 
burgh in 1621 and was made regent of humanities and teacher 
of Latin. In 1626 he began his theological studies. In 1627 
he became pastor of Anwoth, Kircudbrightshire, but was ex- 
pelled in 1636 because of the ultra-Calvinism in his book, 
Exercitationes Apologeticae pro Divina Gratia. He was in- 
hibited from preaching and teaching and not permitted out- 


89 J. R. Fleming, A History of the Church in Scotland, Vol. I, 
pp. 76—77. 
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side the boundaries of Aberdeen, then a town of but a few 
thousand people. In 1638 the Assembly rescinded this sen- 
tence and restored him to his parish. 

In 1639 he became professor of theology in St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, and assistant pastor to the parish church, 
He was one of the commissioners sent to London to the West- 
minster Assembly; and when the Solemn League and Covy- 
enant was read, he stood with the others, right hands raised, 
pledging themselves to keep Rome out of England and Scot- 
land forever. 

In 1647 he became principal of New College, St. Andrews, 
In 1660, after the Restoration, his Lex, Rex was ordered 
burned by the public hangman, and Rutherfurd was held for 
treason. He died a natural death at the age of 61, before his 
case came to trial. He was a man of fine character and of 
friendly disposition. His 365 Letters reveal him as a devo- 
tional writer of rare talent, but with a tendency toward 
Pietism. Writers have been puzzled that so gifted a devo- 
tional writer was able, at times, to hurl invective at his foes. 
Taylor suggests a dual personality,*® while Innes describes him 
as “St. Thomas and St.Francis under one hood.” #1 Such a 
combination is by no means unique. We have had men in 
our own circles who were gentle by nature, but vehement 
defenders of sound doctrine when the truth was attacked by 
false teachers and opportunists. 

The story of Samuel Rutherfurd and Archbishop Ussher 
is found in many a book of sermon illustrations. The famous 
archbishop, having heard of Rutherfurd’s great eloquence, 
once came to his church disguised as a wayfarer. He found 
Rutherfurd’s wife teaching a class made up of servants, gath- 
ered in the church before the hour of service. He was in- 
vited to join the group. When asked by Mrs. Rutherfurd 
the number of the Commandments, he replied “Eleven.” Sam- 
uel Rutherfurd, sitting in the sacristy, overheard it. After 
service he sought out the wayfarer and attempted to correct 
him, but the stranger insisted that there are eleven Command- 
ments. “Pray tell me, what is the eleventh one?” asked the 
unsuspcting Rutherfurd. “‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another,’” replied Ussher significantly, 





' 40 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 93. 
41 A. T. Innes, The Evangelical Succession, 2d Series, pp. 127—172. 
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with reference to Rutherfurd’s well-known sharpness of tongue 
when drawn into a theological controversy. 

Few men have portrayed the richness of the grace of 
Jesus Christ as eloquently as did Rutherfurd. Jesus Christ 
was the beginning, the substance, and the end of every ser- 
mon. When dwelling upon the names by which He is called, 
his voice became high-pitched with emotion, as he spoke of 
the beauty of the Rose of Sharon, the brightness of the Morn- 
ing Star, the courage of the Lion of Judah, the cleansing 
stream flowing from the Fountain of Salvation, the glory of 
the Sun of Righteousness, and the submissiveness of the Lamb 
of God. 

In a day when one may go to some churches and hear 
only God mentioned, and go for ten Sundays before the Lord 
Jesus is mentioned, and when the Holy Ghost is rarely men- 
tioned, it is refreshing to turn to Rutherfurd, in spite of his 
pronounced Calvinism. If anything, he goes to the opposite 
extreme, and gives the Father and the Holy Ghost too little 
notice, in order that his hearers may see no one but Jesus 
only. At times Rutherfurd’s mysticism almost takes the 
place of doctrine; yet his sermons are almost invariably 
Christocentric to a degree. 

John Livingstone (1603—1672). John Livingstone’s fame 
was made through one memorable sermon. He was born in 
1603 in Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, educated in the Stirling gram- 
mar school, and was graduated from Glasgow in 1621. In 1625 
he was licensed to preach and made assistant pastor at Tor- 
phichen church and chaplain to the Countess of Wigton. 

Unable to obtain a parish of his own, he went to Ireland, 
only to be suspended by the Protestant Bishop of Down for 
his nonconformity. He was reinstated, but again suspended. 
He set out for America; but the ship had to turn back be- 
cause of storms, and he found himself in Scotland once more, 
where he was pastor from 1638 to 1648 at Stranraer. In 1648 
he was transferred to Ancrum. After the Restoration he was 
banished to Holland, where he pursued his Oriental studies 
and prepared a Hebrew-Latin Bible. 

The sermon that made him famous was preached when 
he was but 27 years old. A carriage containing some ladies 
of high rank met with an accident at the parsonage of Shotts, 
where the pastor extended his hospitality. The visitors noticed 
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the state of disrepair of the manse, and made it possible for 
the parish to build a new one. A great service of thanksgiving 
was arranged, and Livingstone was invited to preach the post- 
Communion sermon. Young and timid by nature, he was 
greatly distressed at the thought of his “great unworthiness 
and weakness,” and tempted to slip away without preaching. 
Then Ezek. 36:25-36 came to his mind, and he “went to sermon 
and got good assistance.” Scotland has never forgotten that 
sermon, for at its close some 500 people fell to their knees, 
confessed their sins, and renewed their faith in the righteous- 
ness and blood of Jesus Christ. The word spread throughout 
Clydesdale, and careless people began to crowd the churches 
“so that many of the most eminent Christians of that country 
could date either their conversion or some remarkable con- 
formation of their case from that day.” *? It is interesting to 
observe that this was more than a century before the great 
awakenings in Wales, in England, and in Colonial America, 
and long before modern revivals were known. To the Scots, 
who have always been trained to hide their emotions, and 
to speak with greatest reluctance on personal religious ex- 
periences, such a scene as this must have been bewildering. 


Days of Persecution. In this brief survey of Scottish 
preaching, space does not permit an account of the bitter per- 
secutions that the Scottish people had to endure.** Charles I, 
the Scottish-born King of England, was infuriated when he 
heard of the National Covenant and the refusal of the Scottish 
Kirk to yield to State dictation. He marched on Scotland 
with an army in 1639 and again in 1640, only to be defeated 
near Newcastle. Civil War broke out in England in 1642, the 
Royalists were defeated, and in 1649 King Charles was be- 
headed. 

The people of Scotland had suffered greatly under Charles, 
but worse days were to follow.‘ From 1663 to 1666 they were 
compelled to worship in secluded glens, often with armed out- 
posts to warn them of the approach of their enemies. The 
bishops passed an act making it illegal for the Scottish preach- 





42 W. M. Hetherington, History of the Church of Scotland, Vol. |, 
p. 262. 

43 Consult R. Wodrow, History of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland. 

44 N. L. Walker, Scottish Church History, pp. 40—86. 
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ers to preach. Churches were given to men willing to do the 
will of the prelatic party. People were ordered to attend 
their parish churches, and soldiers called the roll at the close 
of each service. Absentees were dealt with cruelly. Soldiers 
were quartered in their homes, and the people were robbed 
of their cattle and other possessions, and even stripped of 
their clothing. In 1664 pastors who would not conform to the 
dictation of the crown were imprisoned or banished. Women 
were whipped publicly, boys were flogged and then sold into 
slavery in the Barbadoes. John Nelson and Hugh McKail 
were tortured with a device called “the boots,” and Mackail 
was hanged in public.** After the Battle of Pentlands many 
were executed, often with torture. It is a sad story of people 
imprisoned, banished, or executed merely because they fought 
for the right of their Church to govern its own spiritual affairs 
without interference from the crown. Histories of the Scottish 
Kirk record many pages of it, but we shall pass it over with 
but a few words. 


Donald Cargill (1610—1681). Donald Cargill, one of the 
men who guided the people through these evil days, was born 
in Rattray in 1610. He was educated at Aberdeen and at 
St. Andrews University. In 1650 he became pastor of Barony 
Church, Glasgow, and in 1661, when King Charles II renewed 
his efforts to force an Erastian form of government on the 
Kirk, Cargill protested against State interference and refused 
to recognize the King’s bishops. He was ordered banished in 
1662, but remained as an outlawed field preacher. In 1679, 
with Richard Cameron and Thomas Douglas, he became one 
of the leaders of the Cameronians in their struggle against the 
episcopacy and State rule of the Kirk. 

After the defeat at Bothwell Bridge he fled to Holland, 
but returned in 1680 and helped draw up the Sanquhar 
Declaration, which protested against the tyranny of King 
Charles II (who was even worse than his father and grand- 
father). Richard Cameron was slain at Ayrsmoss in 1680, 
and for a time Cargill was leader of the Cameronians. At one 
of his field services he publicly excommunicated the King and 
his nobles. For this he was hunted down by the royal troops, 
captured in 1681, tried at Edinburgh, and beheaded. 


*5 Geo. Gilfillan, Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Covenant. 
39 
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Donald Cargill was a preacher of unflinching courage, 
both in his parochial days and in the time when he was com. 
pelled to meet his congregation in some deep glen and pro- 
claim Jesus Christ as King of the Church. Deep in these 
glens and in secluded valleys brave men such as Cargill, 
Cameron, Renwick, Peden, and many others, met their out- 
lawed congregations, always with the danger present that 
royal troops would fall upon them and slay them because 
of their determination to keep the Kirk free of State dominion, 


In all, some 400 clergymen were “outed,” as the Scots 
say, for their resistance to the State. Their places were too 
often filled with poorly trained, servile clergymen, whose 
only qualification was a readiness to submit to a tyrannical 
King, whose Scottish background caused him to feel it his duty . 
to govern the Scottish Kirk. Donald Cargill and many others 
endured persecution, and in many cases death, rather than 
yield. Strangely enough, there were cases in which the King’s 
spies and his soldiers, concealed in the glens, heard such 
preachers as Cargill, Cameron, Peden, and Renwick and re- 
mained to confess their sins and to seek forgiveness. 


Robert Leighton (1611—1684). The case of Robert Leigh- 
ton is a strange one, for he allied himself with the King and 
the bishops in an effort to be of greater service to the perse- 
cuted Kirk. This is all the stranger when one recalls the fact 
that his father, a clergyman, suffered great physical torture 
and mutilation because of his religious views.*® The younger 
Leighton was born in 1611, either in Edinburgh, or perhaps in 
London, where the family lived for a short time. He was 
graduated from Edinburgh in 1631, after which he spent a few 
years on the Continent, studying Latin, Greek Hebrew, and 
French. There he came into contact with the Jansenists. 

Licensed and ordained in 1641, he became pastor of New- 
battle church, where he preached three times a week and 
cared for some 900 communicant members. In 1653 he was 
made principal of Edinburgh University and professor of di- 
vinity. He preached twice a week at the University, once in 
English and once in Latin. His Latin sermons proved ex- 
tremely popular both for the university people and for the 
educated classes in Edinburgh. 





46 Thos. McCrie II, Sketches of Scottish Church History, p. 267. 
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In 1661 the episcopate was restored in Scotland, much 
against the wishes of most of the people. Leighton looked 
upon forms of church government as matters of indifference, 
and yielded to the new order of things without opposition. 
The same year he was appointed bishop of Dunblane. He was 
very reluctant to accept the office, but was persuaded to do 
so in the hope that he might, with his ecumenical spirit, heal 
the bitter feuds that were distressing Scotland. In 1669 he 
was made Archbishop of Glasgow, but was unhappy in this 
office, and in 1674 he resigned and spent the last ten years of 
his life in retirement. 

Leighton could never be persuaded to publish any of his 
writings, and he left instructions that everying be destroyed 
after his death. This was not done, and some of his works, 
without his revision, were printed. His sermons are devout, 
evangelical, wonderfully simple, and clear in language. In 
contrast to the fashion of the day, they are free of classical 
quotations and allusions, for he strove to preach in language 
that the simplest people could grasp. For example, in de- 
scribing the Messianic prophecies, he represents them as a 
number of streams of living water, which united to form a 
stream that flowed onward and “grew greater as it went, till 
it fell in with the main current of the Gospel in the New 
Testament, both acted and preached by the Great Prophet 
Himself, whom they foretold to come, and recorded by His 
Apostles and Evangelists, and thus united into one river 
clear as crystal; this doctrine of salvation in the Scriptures 
hath still refreshed the city of God, His Church under the 
Gospel, and shall do so, till it empty itself into the ocean of 
eternity.” 47 His sermons, while beautiful and simple, lack 
the ruggedness and force that one finds in the better type of 
Scottish preaching. 


Alexander Peden (c. 1626—1686). One of the preachers 
whose sermons attracted great multitudes to the secluded val- 
leys in those days of persecution was Alexander Peden. He 
was born in Auchincloich, Ayrshire, about the year 1626. 
After attending St. Andrews he seems to have taught for a 
time. In 1660 he was ordained and given the church at New 
Luce, Galloway. In 1663, after the Glasgow Act had ejected 


47 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 127. 
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all clergymen who would not recognize the authority of the 
bishops, he was deprived of his parish. 

Thereafter he became a field preacher, and toward the end 
of his life he was forced to live in a cave in a secluded place. 
Many were attracted to his preaching because of the singularly 
spiritual tone of his sermons and the firmness of his faith in 
the promises of the Lord Jesus to abide with His children to 
the end. Here is an example of his manner of preaching: 

“Now, sirs, what is it that has carried through the suf- 
ferers for Christ these twenty years in Scotland? ... He bade 
many, from 1660 to the years of Pentland,**® go forth to scaf- 
folds and gibbets for Him, and they sought no more but His 
commission; they went, and He carried them through. Then, 
in 1666, at Pentland,*® He bade so many go to the fields and die 
for Him, and so many to scaffolds and lay down their lives 
for Him; they sought no more but His commission; they went, 
and He carried them well through. Again, in 1679, at Both- 
well,*® He bade so many go to the fields and scaffolds to die for 
Him; they sought no more but His commission; they went, and 
He carried them through. He bade so many go to the seas and 
be meat for the fishes for Him; they sought no more but His 
commission; they went, and He carried them well through. 
And, afterward in 1680, at Airdsmoss,®° He bade so many go to 
the fields and scaffolds for Him; they sought no more but His 
commission and went, and He carried them well through. 

“This cup of suffering hath come all the way down from 
Abel to this year 1682 in Scotland. Our Lord hath held this 
cup to all the martyrs’ heads wherever He had a church in 
the world, and it will go to all the lips of all the marytrs that 
are to suffer for Christ, even to the sounding of the last 
trumpet. But yet, people of God, it is only the brim that 
the saints taste of. Be ye patient in believing. ... Our noble 
Captain of Salvation hath vanquished these blood-guilty per- 
secutors in Scotland these twenty-two years, more by the 
patient suffering of the saints than if He had threshed down 
all in a moment. The patient suffering of the saints, with 





48 Pentland, a battle between the Scottish Covenanters and the 
royal troops. 


49 Bothwell Bridge, a battle, after which 1,200 captured Covenanters 
were imprisoned for months. 


50 The place where the Rev. R. Cameron and others were slain. 
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their blood running, declares His glory much abroad in the 
world, and especially in these lands.” 


These are the words of a pastor who had seen many of 
his fellow clergymen, friends, and classmates slain at his side 
and who had stood by helplessly and watched them mount the 
scaffold to be hanged or beheaded in their struggle to free the 
people from a prelatic form of church government, dominated 
by a despotic King.®? These Scottish clergymen and lay mem- 
bers, who gave their lives for freedom of worship between 
1660 and 1682, contributed their share toward the freedom 
from State interference that we enjoy today. 


Richard Cameron (c. 1648—1680). Richard Cameron, an- 
other courageous field preacher, was born in Falkland, Fife- 
shire, about the year 1648. In 1662, when the Glasgow Act 
was passed, compelling all clergymen to recognize the author- 
ity of the bishops, and when 400 clergymen were “outed” for 
refusing to do so, Richard Cameron cast his lot with these 
men. Cameron was then a schoolmaster, and also tutor and 
chaplain to a nobleman’s family. 


He was licensed to preach about 1662, but in 1679, after 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, he fled to Holland with many 
Scottish refugees. A year later he returned to Scotland, and 
with Donald Cargill and Thomas Douglas became the leader 
of the Cameronians, or Society People. In their Declaration 
of Sanquhar the tyranny of King Charles II was denounced, 
and his authority in spiritual matters rejected. This was de- 
clared treason, and the “rebels” were hunted down by troops, 
and Cameron and his companions were captured at Ayrs- 
moss and slain. When the people of England were driven 
to despair by the despotism of Charles II, and invited William 
to come to England, the Cameronians welcomed him, but re- 
fused to recognize the Established Church and its Erastianism. 


Richard Cameron was a great preacher, and much of his 
preaching was done in the fields and the remote glens. He 
and his fellow pastors did not merely inveigh against the 
King’s tyranny toward the Kirk. Taylor says, “the great 


51 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, pp. 142—143. 


52 The murder and mutilation of William Sharp, who deserted the 
Kirk in order to be made Archbishop of St. Andrews, is a blot on the 
record of the Scots, however. 
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object of all their sermons was the presentation of Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified. Nothing can exceed the pathos 
with which they besought their hearers to be reconciled to 
God and to endure patiently His cause.” ** Taylor says again: 
“Then, in the midst of all, was evermore Jesus on the cross, 
To Him these preachers pointed their hearers; from Him 
they drew their inspiration; and out of love to Him they carried 
on the struggle in which they were engaged. ‘Ye are bought 
with a price; be not ye, therefore, the bondservants of men’, 
that was the principle by which they were actuated. They 
sought independence from men that they might keep them- 
selves entirely for Christ. This was what they meant by their 
enforcement of ‘the headship of Christ,’ and they contended 
for Christ’s crown because they felt that they had been pur- 
chased on Christ’s cross. We do not claim for them the 
highest scholarship, the profoundest thought, the most polished 
style, or the finest eloquence; but we do claim for them that 
they preached Christ most effectively and that they drew for 
themselves, and exhorted all their hearers to draw, their mo- 
tives for their daily conduct from the cross of their Redeemer; 
and to all their detractors they might have said with Paul, 
‘From henceforth let no man trouble us, for we bear in our 
bodies the marks of our Lord Jesus.’ ” ™4 


James Renwick (1662—1688). James Renwick was born 
in 1662 in Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh University and studied theology at Groningen. In 1681 
he cast his lot with the Cameronians, and in 1683 he was or- 
dained and became a field preacher, expounding the Scriptures 
to the groups of people who gathered in secret in remote 
places and risked their lives for their convictions. 

He joined with the men who adopted the Sanquhar Dec- 
laration, rejecting the attempted authority of the English king 
over the Scottish Kirk; and in 1687 he refused to take ad- 
vantage of the Act of Indulgence, by which some of the severe 
restrictions of the time might be modified to those willing to 
make concessions to this Act. Although warned by his friends, 
he continued his field preaching, even though this had been 
declared illegal and the field preachers threatened with the 
death penalty. Declaring that he would preach Christ Cru- 
cified to his faithful hearers regardless of the outcome, he 





53 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit, p. 140. 54 Ibid., pp. 145—146. 
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met his congregations in the distant valleys and glens until 
1688, when he was arrested, tried in Edinburgh, and hanged. 


Many others showed equal courage, but their stories would 
be but duplicates of those of Cameron, Peden, Cargill and 
Renwick. Whole congregations were scattered, ships were 
loaded with banished people and, in one case at least, lost at 
sea. Families were broken up, and much blood was shed 
before the despotic reign of King Charles II was ended. Peace 
came slowly to Scotland, but in 1843 Thomas Chalmers, Cand- 
lish, Cunningham, Guthrie, and their followers had State 
interference to face once more, but fortunately without blood- 
shed. eee ee 


We have endeavored to give a brief account of the famous 
preachers from the death of John Knox in 1572 to the downfall 
of the Cameronians, slightly more than a century later. The 
latter part of the seventeenth century and the early part of the 
eighteenth, was a period of great spiritual apathy in Scotland 
as well as in England, Wales, Germany, America, and else- 
where. In Scotland the Moderate Party formed the counter- 
part of the German Rationalists and the English Deists. 
Should the account that has been given of the post-Refor- 
mation preachers prove of sufficient interest, a continuation 
of the story of Scottish preaching may appear in a later article. 
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Outlines on the Standard Epistle Lessons 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Ga.. 3:15-22 


The word “Gospel” has various meanings, but its primary 
Scriptural definition is: the glad tidings of God’s grace in 
Christ Jesus. 

Though the word “Gospel” does not occur in the text, 
unmistakable reference is made to it and its essential mean- 
ing in the statement: “Now to Abraham ... were the promises 
made.... And to thy Seed, which is Christ.” V. 16. 

Precious beyond all telling is this Gospel; and, to evoke 
a still greater appreciation of it, the inspired Apostle here 


describes 
THE GOSPEL AS GOD’S TESTAMENT 


I. Because it conveys to us the riches of God’s grace 
II. Because it is unalterable 


I 


Exposition: Of the Gospel promise made to Abraham con- 
cerning Christ, “the Seed,” St. Paul says, it is “the covenant 
confirmed before of God in Christ.” Vv.16,17. In so saying, 
he “speaks after the manner of men,” v.15, i.e., he uses an 
illustration from daily life. He compares the Gospel to a 
human contract, covenant, or better, a last will, or testament, 
through which a man permanently, effectually, generously be- 
queaths or conveys his possessions to his survivors. And be- 
cause the Gospel similarly conveys to us all the treasures 
of divine grace, he calls it— God’s testament. 


Illustration: A man clips an item from a newspaper that 
his uncle has left him a million dollars. When he shows this 
as proof of his claims to the judge, he is laughed out of court 
and told: “That is only a news clipping; where is the testa- 
ment? Only the words of the testament can convey to you 
that fortune.” Even so the Gospel! Were it but a bit of news, 
it could do little for us. But it is a confirmed testament. It not 
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only informs; it actually, effectually transfers into our pos- 
session all the riches of God’s grace. Luther: “He that be- 
lieves these (Gospel) words, has what they say and express, 
namely, the forgiveness of sins.” 


Application: Think of it, the Gospel, a testament of God 
to make you and me the heirs of heaven! How astounding! 
A lawyer, engaged to examine a number of long, involved 
wills, found it tedious work. But, when suddenly he noticed 
his own name mentioned as the heir of a vast estate, all 
boredom vanished. With new, excited interest he now scruti- 
nized every phrase. But, what is earth’s largest estate in com- 
parison to heaven, 1 Pet.1:4, which God through Christ’s 
Gospel has truly placed into our possession? Ought that not 
excite our undying interest and appreciation? 


II 


Exposition: If a man’s testament is deemed so inviolable 
that “no man disannulleth or addeth thereto,” v.15, how much 
more should that be the case with God’s testament, the Gos- 
pel, which He Himself confirmed with solemn oaths, attested 
with mighty deeds, and sealed with the Sacraments? Even 


the Gospel promise given to Abraham centuries before Moses 
could not be disannulled, no, not even by all the thundering 
Law of Sinai, v.17. To attempt to annul, change, add, or 
detract from it is a heaven-crying offense. Rev. 22:18-19. 


Illustration: A young man secretly changed his father’s 
will, inserting his own for his brother’s name. Thus he 
changed only one word. But the alteration, when discovered, 
brought him a ten-year prison sentence. How much greater 
an offense to alter a word of Christ’s Gospel! Is that not 
God’s unalterable testament? Does not Paul, verse 16, stress 
how much depends even on so little a matter as the plural 
or the singular form of the one word “seed”? 


Application: Beware, false prophets! To add or detract 
the slightest from the Gospel is a soul-killing offense. — What 
followed when the Galatians added certain conditions to it? 
“Christ became of no effect,” 5:4. — Take comfort, dear Chris- 
tians! Men’s covenants may be disannulled, but God’s testa- 
ment never. Your heavenly inheritance is sure. 


ALVIN E. WAGNER 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Gat. 5:16-24 


Collectively the Christian’s enemies are called the powers 
of darkness. The Holy Spirit names and characterizes the 
executives of their realm. He teaches us how to meet vic- 
toriously each assailant and never fails to strengthen us in 
the fray. In the text He exposes the flesh and offers instruc- 
tion and strength for our conflict with it. Those who heed 
have in their struggle and victory an external evidence of 
their salvation. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CRUCIFIXION OF THE FLESH 
BY THE SPIRIT 


I. It is a daily, bitter struggle 


II. It is an external sign of the Christian’s spiritual life 


I 


The executioner is the spirit, the new nature, John 3:6; 
2 Cor.5:17; Eph. 2:4-10; Ps.1. The spirit is of God and an 
annoyance to the flesh. He is strong in the Lord, zealous and 
determined in the task of subduing the flesh.— The knave 
and outlaw to be crucified is the flesh, the old nature, inclined 
to all evil, John 3:6; 1 Cor. 2:14; Eph. 2:1-3. He endeavors 
to escape his fate by diplomatic and deceitful maneuver, by 
self-defense and by aggression, pleading, whining, demanding, 
threatening, seeking compromise, to have his way in false doc- 
trine and sinful life. —In full agreement with the judgment 
of God, the spirit judges the flesh, the old sinful man, and 
condemns him. Did he not crucify Jesus? Does he not at- 
tempt to crucify Him anew? Are not his intentions against 
the spirit just as fierce and cruel? Does he not endeavor 
to control the spirit? — The executioner and the outlaw are 
in daily mortal struggle. Every day must mark the superiority 
and victory of the spirit. Daily the spirit must do to the flesh 
as the flesh would do to the spirit. He must do more than 
police the flesh. As at a prize fight the boxers never argue, 
but slug and punch, so it is dangerous and useless to argue 
with the flesh. The spirit is always kind and gentle, but 
never so to the enemy in the Christian’s own bosom. Toward 
him he must be justly heartless and in holy hatred and glee 
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rejoice in fighting, buffetting, paining, downing him. Does the 
flesh deserve less for his murderous intention of killing the 
new man and the Christian’s body and soul? Matt. 5: 29-30, 
For if the flesh conquers by but one of its works, then v. 21 b; 
but if the spirit conquers, then vv. 16, 18, 23. — The entire flesh 
must be crucified, also the slightest affections, as they ap- 
proach in single file, each trained to different tactics, or as a 
regimental front. Under the guidance of God, the spirit 
meets them by the positive works of his nature, that he might 
walk in unhindered freedom for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing his will under God. Difficult? Yes. Noble? Yes. Pos- 
sible? Yes, but only in the power of God’s might. The process 
of crucifixion is to the flesh most painful; but the spirit 
delights in his daily sanctification.— Many Biblical charac- 
ters — children, youths, adults — are presented as executioners 
and subduers of the flesh. They stood their ground, faithful 
unto death, vigilant and sober, serving God and loving their 
neighbor. — Because the conflict is spiritual, the spirit musters 
under the direction of God’s Word all spiritual, intellectual, 
mental, physical powers given him, and consecrates all his 


possessions and opportunities for victorious opposition to the 


flesh, for holiness of life. 


II 


They that are Christ’s, whether children or adults, are 
the true believers. They are given Him by the Father, re- 
deemed by Christ, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, John 6: 37-40.— 
These only have the two natures. These only are engaged 
in the conflict, notwithstanding the unbelievers’ claim to 
righteousness. — The title of honor “They that are Christ’s” 
offers the comfort of final victory, in spite of failings and 
defeats. The spirit is borne by the Holy Spirit. Faith and 
trust in Christ is always fruitful. Also the crucifixion of the 
flesh is wrought by the Spirit of God. Ungodliness, being the 
fruit of unbelief, is, beside unbelief, the cause of damnation. 
Ungodly life is the external sign of the unbeliever’s ap- 
proach toward his damnation. Holiness of life is the external 
sign that God saves us without the Law, the external evi- 
dence that we are saved. From what we do we properly con- 
clude what we are and will be, for sanctification is the conse- 
quence of justification.— Are not our failings and defeats a 
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testimony against us? They that are Christ’s rise again after 
each fall. Their repentance, wrought by God, is a victory over 
the flesh, an external testimony and evidence of their salva- 
tion. Trigl., pp. 228—234. G. H. SMuKAL 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
GAL. 5: 25—6: 10 


In the Collect appointed for this Sunday we as a congre- 
gation call upon God, saying: “O Lord. . . let Thy continual 
pity cleanse . .. Thy Church.” We pray therein: first, that 
despite our unworthiness God would continuously declare 
unto us, for Jesus’ sake, the remission of all our sins and thus 
cleanse us juridically, 1 John 1:7,9; and secondly, that by 
such mercy He would also move us “to cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit,” 2 Cor. 7:1, and thus 
purify us by the renewal of our lives. And in the Epistle of 
this Sunday, the Lord calls upon us as His household, 6:10, 
to purify ourselves before Him. Hence: 


AS CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH 
LET US WALK IN THE SPIRIT! 


I. Why should we walk in the Spirit? 
II. How should we walk in the Spirit? 


I 


A. Because “we live in the Spirit,” 5:25, that is, because 
we, as regenerate children of God, live in a new life; we are 
God’s children in “the household of faith,” 6:10. 1. As we are 
constituted by nature, we are “children of wrath,” Eph. 2:3, 
spiritually dead, Eph. 2:1, enemies of God, Rom. 8:7, and cap- 
tives of the devil, Eph.2:2. As such we cannot know the 
things of the Spirit of God, 1 Cor.2:14. Therefore, except 
we are born again, John 3:5,6, or are brought to faith, John 
3:15, 16, we cannot enter the Kingdom of God nor walk in 
the Spirit. 2. But we have been born again through the means 
of grace, John 3:5; Rom.6:3-11; 1 Pet.1:23; Eph. 2:1,6, 
so that we are no longer dead, but alive through Christ, Rom. 
6:11; 2 Cor.5:19,21; Eph.2:1,6. We are children of God, 
Gal. 3:26, 27. As such we have a new will, Phil. 2:13, a new 
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heart, Ps. 51:10; Heb. 10:16; Gal. 4:6; Eph. 3:17, and conse- 
quently are new creatures, 2 Cor. 5:17, who live in the realm 
of the Spirit, in “the household of faith,” and, therefore, are 
enabled to walk in the Spirit. Hence, 5:25. 


B. Because it is dangerous to walk in the flesh. 1. God 
will not permit us to “mock” (lit., “turn up the nose” at) 
Him through sin, v.7. 2. Sowing to the flesh will bring 
spiritual destruction and death, v.8; Rom.8:13. Despite the 
warnings of its parents a child may play with dangerous 
explosives, but it does so at the risk of its life, which, if lost, 
it cannot restore. Even so, to play with sin despite God’s 
warnings, is to risk spiritual death, from which we cannot 
revive ourselves. 


C. Because it pays. 1. Only through continued faith in 
Christ, 1 Pet. 1:5, the gift of the Spirit, 1 Cor. 12:3; Phil.1:6, 
can we be saved, for 6:8b. 2. All deeds of love, though not 
the cause of our salvation, Rom. 3:23-28; 4:4-5; Gal. 2:21; 
3:10, shall be rewarded “in due season,” v.9; now, 1 Tim. 
4:8; and hereafter, Luke 14:14; also Matt.5:12; Luke 6:35; 
1 Cor. 3:8; Heb. 6:10. 


II 


A. By remembering that we are children of the same 
household, and as such avoiding everything that causes vain- 
glory, defiance, and envy, 5:26; 6:3; 1 Cor. 12:18-31. 


B. By treating a brother “overtaken” (lit., “detected’’) 
in sin with tenderness, in the spirit of meekness, 6:1; ‘“con- 
sidering thyself’ (note the change from the plural to the 
singular, 6:1b); Matt. 7:1—5. 


C. By sharing one another’s burdens, 6:2 (lit., “heavy 
loads”). Matt. 7:12; John 13:14, 15. 


D. By doing our part in the Church, 6:5 (lit., “every 
man shall carry his own pack”), according to our gifts, 1 Cor. 
12:4-18; Rom.12:3; without making comparisons with what 
others do, 6:4. 


E. By suffering no undue anxiety about our earthly pos- 
sessions (cp. the Sunday’s Gospel, Matt. 6:25, 33), but rather 
“sharing” them in unselfish and thankful support of our pas- 
tors and teachers, 6:6, 10. 
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F. By not becoming weary, 6:9 a, or permitting ourselves 
to be overcome 6:9b, through thanklessness and opposition, 
for example, Paul: 2 Cor. 4:1ff.; 12:15; 11:24-29. 


G. By v.10. 


Conclusion: When we look upon our efforts to walk in 
the Spirit, surely we must say:Is.64:6. How gracious of 
God to keep with us the Spirit, whereby we are able to 
believe in the remission of our sins! How kind of Him to 
allow us to continue as His children in the household of faith! 
As such let us walk in the spirit. THEODORE F’. NICKEL 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Epu. 3:13-21 


The Lord expects fruit from every tree He plants, Luke 
13:7. He wants to see more than lusty leaves in the life of 
Christians, Ps. 1:3; Luke 3:9; Matt. 21:19. Nor should they 
be satisfied with sparse fruit, a mere sign of life; hence the 
many admonitions to grow, 2 Pet.3:18; to increase in fruits 
of their faith, 2 Cor.9:10; 1 Thess. 4:10. This growth does 


not come automatically; striving for it is a lifetime job for 
every Christian; and there are many obstacles and disap- 
pointments. Hence the Apostle’s admonition to the Ephesians 
and all Christians: 


FAINT NOT! 
I 
The admonition is necessary. 


It is an arduous task, not only to remain in the state of 
grace, but to grow and become stronger in the inner man. 


A. Conditions often are discouraging. Paul, to whose 
preaching the Ephesians owed their spiritual life, was in 
prison. Christians were scattered abroad by persecution. — 
The story of the Church is one of continuous battle, without 
a decisive victory; when outward enemies are overcome, 
internal corruption and disruption threatens her.—In the 
personal life of Christians it remains true, Acts 14:22; 2 Tim. 
3:12. That is the rule without exception; if there is no cross 
in our life, we had better examine our Christianity whether 
it is genuine, Luke 14:27.—JIt is so easy to faint when the 
scoffer cries, Where is now thy God? 
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B. The new man within us is often weak. — St. Paul is 
not writing to people who are still dead in trespasses and sins, 
but to Christians who are regenerated; the new life has been 
planted in them. But this “inner man” needs strengthening. 
Some are ignorant of that fact and say with the Laodiceans, 
Rev. 3:17; or even with the Pharisee, Luke 18:11; they are 
well satisfied with their condition; they do not strive for 
growth. — But none of us are as we should be; we lack fervor 
in prayer, strength in battle, courage in adversity, trust in 
affliction, backbone in temptation; we are selfish rather than 
self-denying.— We must grow, or we die. The seed that 
does not grow rots; water standing still stagnates. There 
is no standing still in the spiritual life; either advance or re- 
treat, either growth or decay. Therefore, faint not! 

C. Moreover, Matt. 24:13; Heb. 3:6,14; 1 Cor. 9:24.— 
Nor will the way become easier as we approach the end (both 
of the world and of our life), so that we could afford to rest 
on our laurels, Rev.12:12. Therefore Heb. 12:12,13. Faint 
not! 

II 


How may we comply with this admonition? 


A. All spiritual strength must come from God. He 
plants the new life in Baptism; He must continue it and 
strengthen it, Phil. 2:13; 2 Cor.3:5-6. Therefore follow the 
Apostle’s example, v.13; He who wrought that marvelous 
change in the disciples on Pentecost Day can do wonders in 
us; by His Spirit He can and will strengthen us in the 
inner man. 


B. God has not promised to send His Spirit directly; He 
comes to us in the means of grace. Therefore 1 Pet. 2:2. 
Christians who seek strength must be good churchgoers; we 
have no real desire to grow if we neglect hearing the Word. 
Especially the second Sacrament is given us for the strengthen- 
ing of the inner man; neglect of it, as well as abuse, results 
in spiritual weakness and death, 1 Cor.11:30. Family and 
private worship. 


C. Faithful use of these means will have the result: 
v.19b. Faith will be strengthened, v.17; knowledge will 
be increased; we shall be led to fuller knowledge and greater 
adoration of the love of God and Christ, which makes our 
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salvation possible and actual; deeper comprehension of God’s 
wonderful ways of building His Church, v. 18, both in general 
and particularly in our own life. It will have its effect on 
our life in rooting and grounding us more firmly in love 
toward God and our Savior and toward all men. So shall we 
“from strength to strength go on, Wrestle and fight and pray, 
Tread all the powers of darkness down And win the well- 
fought day.” 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, vv. 20-21. 
THEO. HOYER 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Epu. 4:1-6 


The Christian religion tells us not only to believe, but 
also to do. Good works are a necessary fruit of faith. There- 
fore Paul in his Epistle from which our text is taken, after 
having presented the doctrine of salvation, encourages Chris- 
tians to lead a godly life. Let this be our theme: 


WALK WORTHY OF THE VOCATION WHEREWI 
YE ARE CALLED 


I. How we should walk worthy of our vocation 
II. Why of necessity Christians must so do 


I 


A. To walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called means, being Christians we should live as Christians, 
v.1; Rom.12:1,2. “The most orthodox orthodoxy divorced 
from practice is like the dried flowers which botanists put 
between sheets of blotting paper with no perfume nor color 
nor growth nor life in them —the skeleton of dead beauty.” 
(Maclaren.) 


B. In giving this admonition Paul has in mind the “one 
body,” v.4, of which all Christians are members, the holy 
Christian Church; and that Christians, having still the sinful 
flesh in them, need to be admonished and encouraged to live 
a Christian life, also in their attitude toward one another. 


C. Christians should live together “in the bond of peace,” 
v.3, and to this end should walk worthy of the vocation 
40 
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wherewith they are called, “with all lowliness,” in humility, 
not exalting themselves above others; “and meekness,” ready 
to serve and to share with others, rather than to make de- 
mands upon them; “with longsuffering,” having patience with 
others who, too, still have their faults and their imperfections, 
“forbearing one another in love,” love being the prompting 
motive for such Christian conduct, 4:31, 32. Disturbances are 
caused among Christians when these admonitions are not 


heeded. 


D. In the remaining part of the Epistle Paul gives forth 
explicit directions for the Christian life, such as, “put off the 
old man, put on the new man,” 4: 22-24; “let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth,” 4:29; “grieve not the 
Holy Spirit,” 4:30; “be not drunk with wine,” 5:18; “give 
thanks always,” 5:20; “wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands,” “husbands, love your wives,” 5:22, 25; “chil- 
dren, obey your parents,” 6:1; “fathers, bring them up, etc.,” 
6:4; “put on the whole armor of God,” 5:11. 

E. Thus Christians should “endeavor,” strive, ‘to keep 


the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” v. 3, that unity 
which the Holy Spirit Himself has established among Chris- 


tians, which already is there and should not be disrupted by 
unholy living. 


II 


A. Christians of necessity must “keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,” v.3, for the Holy Spirit has 
established that unity among them. Loyalty to the Triune 
God, to the Spirit, vv. 3,4, to the Lord their Savior, v. 5, to 
the Father of them all, v.6, demands that Christians live 
in peace with one another and that they show forth Christian 
virtues. 


B. The Apostle enlarges upon this thought of spiritual 
unity by pointing out that Christians have been united into 
“one body,” the mystical body of Christ, the Christian Church, 
the Church Invisible, by “one Spirit,” who operates in their 
hearts, who has brought them to faith, keeps them in faith, 
and directs their life, and has “called them in one hope of 
their calling,” all having their minds and hearts turned to 
the same goal of eternal life. All Christians also have only 
“one Lord,” only one Savior, who redeemed them with His 
precious blood; “one faith,” that faith in Christ which has 
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the promise of salvation; and “one Baptism,” by which they 
were made members of Christ’s body and assured of their 
eternal salvation. All Christians also have only “one God 
and Father who is above all,” governing, directing, and keep- 
ing them; and “through all,” the same God and Father work- 
ing through the Christians here upon earth; and “in all,” 
having made His abode in them. Being thus united, Chris- 
tians, whosoever and wherever they may be, cannot have 
different interests nor different objectives, but by virtue of 
the unity of the Spirit these are all the same. Therefore they 
should all live the same Christian life and live peaceably with 
one another. 

All this we confess in our Creed, saying, “I believe in the 
holy Christian (catholic, universal) Church, the communion 
of saints.” Every time we recite the Creed we should be 
reminded of the spiritual unity that exists among all Chris- 
tians and be encouraged to keep that unity in the bond of 
peace, not letting an unholy life and dissensions disrupt it, 
but rather, being assured of the same grace of God by the 
same faith in the same Savior, do honor to our God by mani- 
festing the spiritual unity existing among us and thereby also, 


as it is given expression by our Christian life and peace among 
ourselves, give a testimony of our Christianity to the ungodly 
world that surrounds us, “giving no offense, neither to the 
Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God,” but 
“whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we do, do all to the 
glory of God,” 1 Cor. 10:31, 32. J. H. C. Frrrz 














Miscellanea 





The Roman Menace 


In his notable series of articles having the heading “Can 
Protestantism Win America?” Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of the Christian Century, discusses in the issue of May 8 the topic 
“Roman Catholicism and Protestantism.” The whole article de- 
serves careful reading. We reprint from it several important 
paragraphs. 

“The most daring political activity of the hierarchy reached a 
dramatic achievement in 1939. After years of manipulation and 
pressure, it succeeded in gaining recognition of the Vatican by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment of a ‘personal ambassador’ to the 
Holy See. This was a clear violation of constitutional procedure 
in such matters and of the democratic principle embodied in the 
constitutional provision for the separation of Church and State. 
The thin deception under which Mr. Roosevelt, characteristically, 
sought to disguise the real nature of his action, by coupling with 
it an invitation to the Protestant president of the Federal Council 
of Churches to come up and see him some time, was nothing less 
than an insult to Protestantism. 


“After the death of Mr. Rosevelt, it was hoped that this illegal 
relationship would be quietly allowed to lapse. But the Vatican 
and the American hierarchy had other thoughts. President Tru- 
man, in a recent action, so casually taken that he deemed it un- 
necessary to offer an explanation, has reappointed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
‘personal’ ambassador, this time as ‘the President’s’ ambassador. 

“The issue, thus aggravated, again confronts the American 
people. It involves the whole question of religious liberty, of the 
equality of all churches before the law, of the separation of Church 
and State, of the denial of special privilege to any Church, and of 
the constitutional provision requiring confirmation by the Senate 
of all ambassadorial appointments. It involves, too, in the long run, 
the question whether the Catholic hierarchy shall be thus given a 
special access to the supreme centers of power in the American 
Government to manipulate them in the interest of winning America 
to the Catholic faith. The Christian Century recently published 
an extended editorial exposition of this subject which concluded 
with these words: ‘If American citizens of every faith do not make 
the welkin ring with their indignation, they will deserve to lose the 
religious liberty they are too supine to defend.’.. . 

“The growth of Catholic power is manifested in its intelligent 
approach to two large populational blocs — organized labor and the 
Negroes. In his series of articles ‘Can Catholicism Win America?’ 
Harold E. Fey brought forward much valuable information on 
Catholic activity in both these groups. The Catholic Church is far 
ahead of Protestantism in establishing working relations with labor 
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organizations. It has created a labor organization of its own inside 
the unions, composed exclusively of Catholic members of the 
unions. It is called the Association of Catholic Trades Unionists — 
Actu, for short. 

“Membership in Actu is limited to devoted Catholics. The en- 
dorsement of a priest or of two members is necessary for admission. 
‘The Actu does not permit non-Catholics to join, because its fun- 
damental purpose is to spread the teachings of the Catholic Church,’ 
says an official publication of the organization. By this wise course 
the Church retains its hold upon its own members, gains respect 
among the mass of workers which Protestantism does not command, 
and at the same time maintains a missionary agency whose fruits 
in converts to the Catholic Church must be considerable. 

“The duty of winning the Negro to the Catholic faith has been 
repeatedly pressed by the Vatican upon the American hierarchy. 
The latter was cautious in responding in a large official manner 
until it had sufficiently consolidated the Church’s position in white 
America to be able to risk the racial prejudice which a large influx 
of color into the Church might arouse. This hesitation is now a 
thing of the past. Certain influential sections of the Catholic press 
advocate an aggressive policy. Missionary and educational opera- 
tions are already well developed by religious orders. The Catholic 
Negro membership is now about 300,000. Negro priests are being 
trained and already some have been ordained. Championship of 
certain political interests of Negroes has won favor for the Church 
among them. The Church has plans well formed which it believes 
will present to the Negro ‘an intelligent religion of the kind he 
will not find in his roaring, ranting Protestant meetinghouses.’.. . 

“Roman Catholicism is a self-enclosed system of power, resting 
upon the broad base of the submission of its people, whose sub- 
mission it is able to exploit for the gaining of yet more power in the 
political and cultural life of the secular community. Its power is 
exercised through a sacrosanct ruling class marvelously knitted 
together in a descending scale of power from the Papacy down, the 
Pope himself receiving his power from Jesus Christ, whose vice- 
regent on earth he claims to be. From the sublime sanctions with 
which its power is clothed there is derived, not only the right, 
but a sense of obligation, to seek yet more power on the assumption 
that it thereby brings more honor to Christ. 

“These same sanctions inevitably blind the Church to the 
moral implications of its methods in gaining and administering its 
power. In countries where Catholicism has the right of way, its 
methods lead to the political phenomenon known as clericalism. 
‘Clericalism,’ says John A. Mackay, ‘is the pursuit of political power 
by a religious hierarchy, carried on by secular methods and for 
purposes of social domination.’ It is an attempt on the part of an 
ecclesiastical system to use the state as an instrument of its will 
Clericalism is becoming more and more manifest in America 
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despite the counterbalancing presence of Protestantism and the as 
yet unshaken tradition of democracy.” 


Roman Catholics, of course, deny that their course constitutes 
a peril for our country. One of their leaders, the very Rev. Ignatius 
Smith, O. P., dean of the Catholic University School of Philadelphia 
in Washington, D.C., stated some time ago: “While some of us 
have been working side by side with representatives of other creeds 
to promote better understanding, a fanatical Methodist bishop has 
been parading around the United States as head of the Federal 
Council of Protestant churches, and in every city he has visited, has 
polluted, contaminated, and has done his diabolical darndest to 
stir up enmity against the Catholic Church and to distort our 
motives. He is a sounding board for a great many who are fearful 
of our strength and who are determined that we shall not expand.” 
(R. N. S. for April 29.) The article of Dr. Morrison ably shows that 
the fears of Protestants are well founded. 
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Theological Observer 





Dr. Morrison and Luther’s Attitude Toward the Scriptures. — 
Writing on the subject “Protestant Misuse of the Bible,” in his 
notable series of articles having the general topic “Can Protestant- 
ism Win America?” Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, devotes a great deal of space to Luther’s 
position on the Scriptures. Since he by no means is the only 
one who holds the view on Luther’s position which is set forth in 
this article, we reprint his remarks with a few comments. Here 
are the words of Dr. Morrison: 

“At its outset, the Reformation intended to make, and be- 
lieved it was making, Christ the true and only authority in the 
Church. And contemporary Protestantism will readily affirm on 
its own behalf that its supreme loyalty is given to Him. But 
this profession has a hollow ring when it is tested by the actual 
behavior of both historical and contemporary Protestantism. For 
the truth is that Protestantism has divided its loyalty between 
Christ and the Bible, and has given the major weight of its 
loyalty to the authority of the Bible at the expense of its loyalty 
to Christ. It has misused the Bible in such a manner that the 
Book has come between Christian faith and the Author and Per- 
fecter of the faith. It has not beheld Him face to face with con- 
sistent perception, attention, imagination and devotion. Its vision 
of Him has been obscured by its variegated interpretations of the 
Bible. 

“In this respect Protestantism has taken the same line as 
Roman Catholicism. Like Rome, it has insisted that Christ needs 
an official and authoritative interpreter. For this function, the 
Roman Church sets up the pope, and Protestantism sets up the 
Bible. Each, respectively, regards its interpreter as the ‘vice- 
regent of Christ on earth,’ though Protestantism has not been 
candid enough to use the repugnant words of this Roman Catholic 
appellation. 

“It is not generally recognized that the Reformation, in its 
initial emergence, was vividly conscious of the tension between 
the authority of the Bible and the authority of Christ. Martin 
Luther clung tenaciously to the authority of Christ and was pro- 
foundly apprehensive lest a misuse of the Bible would derogate 
from Christ’s authority. He held a conception of the Bible that 
protected him personally from this danger. For Luther, Christ 
Himself was the Word of God, disclosed, to be sure, in the Scrip- 
tures, but never to be supplanted by the Scriptures. 

“However, the clamor for a visible authority to which the 
divers and divergent opinions arising in the newborn Protestant 
movement could be referred and judged, overcame his scruples 
and his thought fell into the Biblical pattern already set by the 
‘radicals’ who attached themselves to his reformation, and by the 
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more thoroughgoing Biblicism which characterized the Swiss 
reformation. But at the beginning, Luther felt no need of any 
other authority to preserve the unity of the Reformation than the 
authority of Christ. He would have been content, as the late 
Professor A. C. McGiffert has shown, ‘to do without any definite 
authority beyond his doctrine of the forgiving love of God in 
Christ. That seemed to him adequate for every emergency. But 
gradually, under the pressure of the radicals on the one side and of 
the conservatives on the other, he was led to identify his Gospel 
of the forgiving love of God in Christ, which he had always 
called the Word of God, with the Scriptures, and to find in them 
the ultimate authority for Christian truth.’ 


“Nevertheless, Luther tried manfully to maintain some sort 
of balance between the authority of the Scriptures and the author- 
ity of Christ. And he always weighted the balance on the side 
of Christ. Engaged in endless disputation with ‘adversaries’ in 
his own camp, he struggled with this issue as no Protestant leader 
since his day has struggled with it. In 1535, he wrote: ‘When our 
opponents urge the Scriptures against Christ, we urge Christ 
against the Scriptures.’ He affirmed that ‘Scripture must not be 
understood against Christ, but for Christ. Therefore, the Scrip- 
ture must be referred to Christ [that is, for His judgment or ap- 
proval] or one cannot claim it as true Scripture.’ 


“In a magnificent dictum, summing it all up, Luther declared, 
‘I urge [insist upon] Christ, the Lord, who is Lord [rex] also of 
the Scriptures.’ The freedom of the Christian man from any 
slavish bibliolatry was evidenced in the view he held of the 
Epistle of James, which he called an ‘epistle of straw’ because 
it seemed to him — mistakenly, as is generally admitted — to sup- 
port the Roman Catholic doctrine of ‘works of merit’ in opposi- 
tion to the rest of the New Testament. 


“We shall not understand Luther’s position on the question 
of the authority of the Bible versus the authority of Christ, a 
position which he never forsook, unless we clearly grasp his con- 
ception of Christ Himself as the Word of God. The Word of God 
was not the letter of the Scripture, nor even the Scripture itself, 
but that supreme Person whom the Scripture unveils to the de- 
vout reader of its pages. And Christ, then, in turn, becomes the 
Judge of the Scripture. This conception Luther once expressed 
in a quaint but apt metaphor by saying that the Bible is ‘the 
cradle of Christ,’ meaning that it contains Him, unveils Him, and, 
at the same time, releases Him into His own sovereign, self- 
authenticating supremacy over the heart of man, over the Church 
and over the Bible itself. 


“Outside of Lutheranism, this conception of the Bible has 
not taken hold of Protestant intelligence. And Lutheranism his- 
torically fell into the very literalism and legalism which Luther 
feared would result from the failure to distinguish between the 
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Word of God and the Scriptures. The distinction is difficult to 
formulate, and more difficult to communicate, but it is of pro- 
found importance. It is one of those fine distinctions which, to 
the casual observer, seem academic and barren, but, nevertheless, 
have far-reaching consequences. A Church that looks to the 
Scriptures as the Word of God will be one kind of Church. 
A Church that looks to Christ alone as the Word of God will be 
another and a very different kind of Church. 

“American Protestantism is quite unfamiliar with this dis- 
tinction. It is the heir of the stiff, textual, literalistic and legal- 
istic Biblicism of John Calvin, who, so far as I know, never felt 
the tension between these two authorities as Luther felt it. Cal- 
vin was originally a lawyer, and he interpreted the Bible as if it 
were a book of law, of divine law, infallibly and equally authori- 
tative in all its parts and in every word. For him, the Bible was 
itself the divine revelation, it was the Word of God. It was 
Calvin’s type of Biblicism that was carried from Geneva to 
western Europe, to England and Scotland, and to North America. 
American Protestantism has reflected in its sectarianism the 
Calvinistic view of the Bible, as Continental sectarianism has 
reflected the lapse of Lutheranism from the high, spiritual christo- 
logical ground on which, at the beginning, Luther sought to 
establish the Reformation. 

“Luther’s compromise at this crucial point had tragic conse- 
quences for Protestantism. His compromise and Calvin’s outright 
literalistic Biblicism have caused Protestantism to be afflicted 
with a divided mind in respect to its primary allegiance. It has 
been the victim of a kind of theological schizophrenia which 
caused it to vibrate between two authorities. Professing loyalty 
to Christ, it has been tethered and hamstrung by its literalistic 
conception of the Scriptures as authoritative. Protestantism has, 
therefore, not been able to move out into the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made His Church free.” 

The question that chiefly concerns us here is whether Dr. 
Morrison is right in his judgment on Luther’s stand toward the 
Bible and Christ. It is our conviction that what he states is only 
partly correct, that in Luther there was no antithesis between 
the Scriptures and Christ and that whatever utterances of his may 
be adduced as supporting such a view are merely strong state- 
ments in which he brings out that it is through Christ alone that 
we are saved and not through any formal adherence to the au- 
thority of the Scriptures. The cry “Christ versus the Scriptures” 
does not at all reflect Luther’s attitude. The position holding 
that one has to follow either Christ or the Scriptures would have 
seemed utterly false to the great Reformer. His battle cry was 
“Christ and the Scriptures,” or “The Scriptures with Christ at 
the center.” We hope that at some time a full discussion of the 
various phases of this important subject can be submitted in our 
journal. A. 
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Concerning the De-Nazification Attempts of the Allies. — Re- 
ligious News Service submits this report on the subject mentioned: 

“De-Nazification policies of the Allied military governments 
were sharply criticized in a declaration released here by the gov- 
erning Council of the Evangelical Church of Germany. 

“The Council’s statement, issued after submission to the 
Allied Control Council, declared that the Church’s attempt to 
achieve a purge of the Nazi spirit among Germans ‘is rendered 
difficult’ by Allied policies. 

“Despair and obduracy are already growing everywhere 
because of the disillusioned hope of our people for a new be- 
ginning,’ the Council warned. ‘Prohibiting study for youth who 
held unimportant Nazi posts or chose a military career, often 
to escape Nazi party membership, creates a youth without hope, 
without aim, a youth which threatens to succumb to radical 
slogans, because the way to a new future is cut off. 

“‘The punishment of members of Nazi organizations ought 
to be carried out in each case only after it has been proved that 
they personally gave impetus to the crimes of Nazism, and were 
therefore collaborationists or promoters. This is a fundamental 
principle of justice. 

““The procedure now followed for punishment of all these 
people is not by any means conducive to really just results. Above 
all, people ought not to be punished for their outward formal 
membership, or by reason of their supposed disposition of mind.’ 

“Regarding a purge of clergy ranks, the Council said the 
churches alone should decide who is fit to exercise the functions 
of church office, and who should be dismissed. 

“The Council requested church leaders not to accept mem- 
bership on state de-Nazification committees or courts of justice. 
But it instructed church officials to appear in court when sum- 
moned, ‘even if treated with injustice,’ and be prepared to justify 
themselves when civil authorities demand it.” 


The New Constitution of Southern Baptists. — With interest 
one reads this news item in R. N.S. on Southern Baptists. 

“After much discussion and some amendments, the 101-year- 
old Southern Baptist Convention adopted a new constitution in 
its annual session here. 

“Most criticism of the new constitution came from some who 
thought the convention’s description as ‘a general organization 
for Baptists in the United States and its territories’ might be 
antagonistic to Northern Baptists. Until a few years ago the 
two conventions were divided on geographical lines, and the ad- 
mission of California churches to the Southern Convention in 
1942 aroused considerable discussion. 

“*The Convention has never shut its doors against any group 
of Baptists in this country who for doctrinal and other reasons 
could not co-operate with conventions of the territory in which 
they are located,’ declared Dr. L. E. Barton of Alabama, chair- 
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man of the constitution revision committee. ‘The manner of ob- 
serving the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper cannot 
be dictated by any lines of geography.’ 

“Dr. J. T. Watts of Maryland led the opposition to the phrase 
with the assertion it would put ‘in jeopardy the harmony of the 
convention especially as far as seven eastern seaboard States are 
concerned.’ 

“Dr. Barton pointed out that geographical division had been 
only a matter of custom and that no such provision was made in 
the convention’s constitution or bylaws any time in the past. 

“The new constitution also provides for rotation of member- 
ship in denominational boards, limiting the members to two three- 
year terms consecutively. The number of messengers from any 
church to the convention will be determined by membership of 
the church rather than the amount of gifts to the convention’s 
co-operative work, according to another change. Additional 
changes were for purposes of clarity and to avoid conflicts in 
amendments added from time to time during the 100-year life 
of the old constitution, Dr. Barton explained.” 


Canadian Protestants and Representation at the Vatican. — 
Establishment of diplomatic relations with the Vatican would be 
rejected by the majority of the Canadian people, in the opinion 
of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service of the United 
Church of Canada, which passed a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment to turn down any such proposal. 

“The stand was taken at the final sessions of a two-day meet- 
ing and was brought forward by Rev. H. G. Tuttle, chairman of 
the Montreal Presbytery. 

“The resolution stated that the majority of Canadian people 
stand ‘firmly on the principles of the separation of the Church 
and State, and against the granting of special status, privilege, 
and facilities to any one religious denomination.’ 

“A recent report by representatives of the Jesuit Order said 
that the Canadian Government would shortly be urged to name 
an ambassador or personal representative to the Vatican.” — 
Religious News Service. 


The Eighth Annual Luther Academy.— From July 9 to 18 
the eighth annual Luther Academy was held at Wartburg Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. This is the program that had 
been published: 

“The Mind of Missouri,” E. Theodore Bachmann, Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary; two lectures on preaching, Jacob A. Dell, Cap- 
ital University Seminary; “The Church According to the Pastoral 
Epistles,” Paul Leo, pastor, Fredericksburg, Texas; “Theology 
in the Life of the Church,” Otto H. Pannkoke, writer and edu- 
cator; “Studies in Luther,” H. A. Preus, Luther Theological Sem- 
inary, St.Paul; “The Teaching Function of the Pulpit,” John 
Schmidt, Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, 
S.C.; “Social Welfare,” Henry J. Whiting, consultant, Division of 
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Welfare, National Lutheran Council, Chicago; “Old Testament 
Theology,” C. Umhau Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Seminary; “Visual 
Aids,” Wartburg Film Service. 

The morning devotions were to be conducted by two mem- 
bers of the Dubuque faculty, Dr. John C. Mattes and Dr. Emil 
W. Matzner. 


Baptist Fundamentalists Are Not Successful.— When the 
Northern Baptists held their annual convention in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the latter part of May, it was found that the gathering was 
the largest Northern Baptist Convention within decades. Accord- 
ing to a report of Harold E. Fey, associate editor of the Christian 
Century, more than 4,400 registered delegates were in attendance. 
Of this number over 1,700 had declared that they were Funda- 
mentalists. When it came to voting, the Fundamentalist group 
disintegrated. According to Mr. Fey there were five points on 
which the adherents of this group were defeated. In the first 
place, the attempt was made by the Fundamentalists to keep 
salaried officers of the convention from voting on convention 
issues. On this point they lost, the vote being 2,013 against 430. 
The second issue pertained to the virgin birth of Christ, His 
resurrection, and His miracles. The motion was made that the 
convention should forbid members to employ secretaries or mis- 
sionaries who refuse to affirm “as true and trustworthy the record 
of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ as stated in Matthew 1 
and Luke 1 and 2, the record of the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
as stated in Matthew 28, Mark 16, Luke 24, and John 20 and 21, 
and the record of the miracles of Jesus as given in the Gospels.” 
It was moved likewise that secretaries and missionaries should be 
required to affirm “that the New Testament is inspired of God 
in all its contents and that the acceptance of its historical facts, 
revelations, teachings, and doctrines is obligatory in Christian 
faith and practice.” 'The men who opposed this motion stated 
that they were not in favor of committing the denomination to 
what they termed “creedalism.” By arrangement between the 
two opposing groups six men on each side discussed the motion. 
When the vote was taken, the resolution was rejected. In its 
place the following resolution was adopted, “We reaffirm our 
faith in the New Testament as the divinely inspired record and 
therefore a trustworthy, authoritative, and all-sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. We rededicate ourselves to Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior and call our entire denomination to the common 
task of sharing the whole Gospel with the whole world.” Many 
fundamentalists voted for this resolution, holding that it repre- 
sents the position for which they contend. How Modernists could 
wholeheartedly accept it is an enigma, but they voted for it and 
maintained that it states their position. The third issue pertained 
to membership in the Federal Council and the World Council of 
Churches. The motion was made to withhold appropriations for 
the work of the two organizations mentioned. The vote was lost. 
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The fourth point had to do with representation at the convention. 
It was moved by the organization men, who are Modernists, that 
churches who contributed nothing or only very little to the work 
of the convention should not be entitled to as many delegates as 
those that gave full support to the projects agreed upon. To un- 
derstand this matter one must bear in mind that many Funda- 
mentalist Baptist churches are not supporting the missions con- 
ducted by the organization, but lend their aid to other missionary 
ventures which rest on a more Scriptural basis. The motion of 
the Modernists prevailed. Finally, there was the matter of the 
election of the members of the “eight boards and agencies of the 
denomination.” Here, too, the Modernists won a complete victory. 
It is with sincere sorrow that one reads of the defeat suffered by 
people who, though in error on certain points of doctrine, never- 
theless try to uphold fundamental things in our Christian faith: 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures, the doctrine of the virgin birth, 
the teaching of Christ’s resurrection, and the authenticity of His 
miracles. A. 


Brief Items.— At a meeting held in connection with the 
convention of the Northern Presbyterian Church, Mr. Wilbur 
La Roe, Jr., a well-known Washington lawyer, spoke on the theme, 
“If I Were a Minister.” According to the Presbyterian this is what 
he said: “If I were a minister, I would make my pulpit a sounding 
board for applying the principles of Christianity to vital problems 


of this day. I could not . . . remain silent on the situation in 
Spain or in Argentina. There is no greater issue before the world 
than the issue of human freedom. ... It is of the very essence of 
Christianity that the welfare of the individual is the main in- 
terest of Christianity and the main purpose of God’s love.... We 
must have nothing in America that converts a man into a mere 
cog in a superstate machine. ... We must not lose sight of the 
fundamental importance of democracy and freedom in religion 
and in the Church. ... I would not remain silent about such 
social evils as the liquor traffic and gambling. ... It is worth 
knowing that the profits of a single whiskey distilling company, 
namely, the Schenley Distillers Corporation, last year were almost 
the same in amount as the $27,000,000 of our restoration fund... . 
I would not have it understood that I would neglect the basic 
problem of ministering to men’s souls. The fate of this world 
hinges not on military weapons, not even on the atomic bomb, 
but on the quality of the souls of men. ... I would pull no 
punches on the subject of race relations . . . the silly thing we 
call race prejudice.” The lawyer means well. A person would 
have to examine these statements carefully to see whether his 
zeal is always according to knowledge. 


The Southern Presbyterians at their recent Assembly meet- 
ing adopted a resolution that the committee working for union 
with the Northern Presbyterians be continued “with the expec- 
tation that its plan for reunion would be presented to the two As- 
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semblies (U.S. and U.S.A.) in 1947.” The efforts to make this 
branch of the Presbyterians withdraw from the Federal Council 
of Churches was unsuccessful. 


From Japan comes the news that the attendance at services 
of Protestants is steadily increasing. Native pastors are over- 
worked in their efforts to bring the Christian message to their 
fellow citizens. 


Bishop Hans Fuglsang-Danngaard, primate of the State Church 
of Denmark, has accepted an invitation to visit America next year 
as guest of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
Danish Lutheran Church. — Lutheran Herald. 


From Religious News Service.— When the American Council 
of Christian Churches met recently, it resolved to call upon Con- 
gress to amend the Communications Act of 1934 to guarantee re- 
ligious freedom so that “religion shall not be denied the right to 
purchase time on the radio in the free competitive American 
market.” It was asserted that some denominational leaders in 
the Federal Council of Churches have “instigated and propa- 
gated the notion that Gospel broadcasts were rackets and un- 
desirable.” 


The sixtieth birthday of Karl Barth was observed by Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics in France and Switzerland. From 
England, too, congratulations came. In France and Switzerland 
money is gathered for the publication of an anniversary book in 
Barth’s honor. The book will be printed for public sale. 


At present there are 13 Christian colleges in China. The at- 
tempt is made to consolidate them into 9 institutions. The basis 
of the plan seems to be thoroughly unionistic. 


Thirty-six Jesuits, the largest number ever assigned to the 
Philippines at one time by the New York Province of Jesuits, 
will leave from San Francisco shortly to help rebuild and restaff 
missions in the Islands. Many of the group are experienced mem- 
bers of the Jesuit Philippine staff who were captured and in- 
terned during the war. Six are native Filipino Jesuit priests 
returning home after completing the last five years of their 
study in this country. 


The Illinois Synod of the United Lutheran Church at its 
state convention at Quincy, Ill, voted unanimously to approve the 
proposed moving of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 
from Maywood, a Chicago suburb, to the campus of the University 
of Chicago. Although the seminary would be located on the uni- 
versity campus, it would: retain its corporate entity and complete 
independence as a Lutheran church institution and continue under 
the control of the board of directors of the seminary. 


The first mass pilgrimages to Lourdes since the end of the 
war began with the arrival at the famous shrine center of 11,500 
pilgrims from Juras, Annecy, Bayonne, and Arras. Of this num- 
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ber, 3,000 were persons seeking cures at the grotto where Saint 
Bernadette reported several apparitions of the Virgin Mary in 
1858. Pilgrims from Annecy totaled 2,200, of whom 900 were men, 
led by Msgr. Jean Pierre Cesbron, bishop of the diocese. Ar- 
rangements for care of the visitors were supervised by Vicar 
General Msgr. Riauc, who has been in charge of the diocese of 
Lourdes and Tarbes since the recent death of Bishop Georges 
Choquet. 

According to information from Tokyo, the Japan Biblical 
Seminary, interdenominational theological school, founded jointly 
by allied Japanese Christians, now has an enrollment of 35 
Japanese men and women. 


Intermarriages between Jews and Christians in Canada more 
than quadrupled during the past two decades, according to offi- 
cial figures just published. In 1926 there were 53 such mar- 
riages. 1942 there were 226. The highest proportion was in 
British Columbia, which had 41.8 per cent of the cases. The 
lowest was in Quebec, 3:5. Of the 1,706 cases of intermarriage, 
1175 were with Protestants and 449 with Roman Catholics. 


Rev. Stewart Herman, American official of the World Council 
of Churches, states that growing tension between churchmen and 
Allied occupation authorities over re-education policies threatens 
to prevent the churches from taking leadership in establishing 
peaceful relations between Germany and other countries. Her- 
man charged, following his return from the visit to Germany, 
that the military government “has consistently considered the 
German Church to be nothing more than a side issue in the 
matter of Germany’s re-education.” 


From Williamsburg, Va., comes the information that Negro 
parishes of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Southern Virginia 
will be permitted to elect their own delegates to the Diocesan 
Council under a new provision inserted in its constitution at 
the 54th annual meeting of the diocese. 


The Rev. Teilhard de Chardin, French priest-scientist, whose 
researches into the origin of man are known throughout the world, 
has returned to Paris from China for the first time since the out- 
break of the war. Father de Chardin was in Peking when the 
Japanese occupied the city but was able to continue his work 
despite “difficulties” with Japanese authorities. In collaboration 
with his assistant, Father Leroy, he prepared seventeen books of 
notes, which will shortly be published. Prior to the war, Father 
Teilhard took part in the Citroen expedition into central Asia. 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America at its recent 
meeting adopted a budget of $1,300,000 for the next fiscal year. 
The annual budget had been $1,005,000. 


The number of Negro college graduates studying for de- 
grees in religion has increased 32 per cent in the last four years, 
according to a survey conducted by Frank Dorey, assistant pro- 
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fessor at the School of Religion of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The survey showed that 327 Negro college grad- 
uates from 87 different institutions were doing work in 41 schools 
of religion preparatory to entering the ministry. 42 per cent of 
Negro college graduates studying in schools of religion are en- 
rolled in white schools. 37 per cent of them are Baptists and 
20 per cent Methodists. 


Speaking before the annual convention of his church body 
meeting in Duluth, Minn., Dr. P. O. Bersell is reported to have ex- 
pressed deep satisfaction over the progress made toward the 
formation of the World Council of Churches. More than 90 church 
bodies, he reported, have now joined the World Council, of which 
the Augustana Synod is one. He also advocated membership 
in the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Plead- 
ing for Christian unity, he urged the formation of a Lutheran 
Federation in America as the first step toward organic union. — 
We are sorry to see Dr. Bersell favoring a course which cannot 
but be called unionistic. 


Since their seminaries in New Orleans, Louisville, and Fort 
Worth are filled to capacity and have to turn away students, the 
Southern Baptist Convention plans erection of a new seminary, 
probably on the campus of Wake Forest College in North 
Carolina. 


With mingled feelings one reads the following news item com- 


ing from Chicago: 

“Addressing the English Speaking Union here, Bernard Car- 
dinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, England, made what 
some Protestant churchmen present considered one of the most 
clear-cut statements of the Roman Catholic position on freedom 
of worship. 

‘Declaring that every man must have ‘the freedom to wor- 
ship God according to one’s conscience,’ Cardinal Griffin said this 
meant ‘freedom from persecution.’ 

“We do not mean that every man is in fact free to worship 
God in the way in which he sees fit, for God Himself has told 
us how to worship Him, and we have, therefore, the obligation 
of worshiping God as He desires it,’ the cardinal explained. ‘But 
no man may be forced to embrace the truth against his will, and 
every man has the right to be protected against persecution 
whether it be for his religion or for his political or racial views. 

“Tolerance of the religion of others must be guaranteed by 
every state, and all should be granted equal opportunities to follow 
the religion of their conscience and allowed to have their churches, 
their schools, and their ministers. We in England and you in 
America have, thank God, complete freedom of worship, but 
there are many countries where the citizens because they are 
Catholics are being persecuted for their religion.’ ” 

A. 





